











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Lt does the work 


SAPOLIO 









able collar. 





but it costs “ 
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WEAR ONE 
and BE CONVINCED 


that you never had ona more comfort- 
It is shaped to the exact con- Sage 
tour of the neck, the buttonholes are comfortably large, the finish is a dull luster. 


cents; sample, 6 cents in U. S. stamps. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CoO., Dept. N2, Boston, Mass. 
















——. ) PRING wouldn’t seem to begin right with- 
ii 1 \ out baseball. Every day men are learning 
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IT LOOKS JUST LIKE LINEN 


2% cents—25 cents for a box of ten at the stores. By mail ten collars 
Give size and style. 
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The Good Old 


Game is on Again. | 


more and more the value of vigorous exer- 
cise in the open air, and of all outdoor recre- 
ations, there is nothing better than a spirited 
game of baseball. 


D. & M. 
BASEBALL GOODS 


for 1908 are better than ever. Indorsed by lead- 
ing professionals and used by more amateurs 
than any other baseball goods on the market. 
It doesn’t pay to buy cheap stuff that will go to 
pieces before the season is half over. Pay enough 
to get the D. & M., and be satisfied. 
Drop in at your dealer’s and look at the D. & M. 
Mitts, Masks, Bats, Balls, Gloves and Suits, and be 
sure they bear the Dog-on-the- Diamond trade- 
mark. I the dealer has these goods, patronize him 
but if not, don’t be persuaded to take something said 
to be “just as good,” but send for our catalogue, make 
your selection, and buy from us direct. 


DRAPER & MAYNARD COMPANY, Plymouth, N. H. 


























Price, 


Quality, 
Prestige. 


These three have won for the 
New Companion a wide distribution 
both in this country and in many 
foreign lands. The opportunity to 
purchase a high-grade sewing ma- 
chine at a low price has proven very 
attractive to tens of thousands of 
customers, 

How we have been able to do 
this is shown in our Descriptive 
Booklet. Any subscriber who needs 
a new sewing machine at once, or 
who may intend to purchase during 





A Saving of 6 cts. 


a day for one year 
will purchase this 
beautiful Machine. 
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Or it may be purchased with 
the savings of TEN cents a day 
for thirty-one weeks. 


Ten Styles. 


We can furnish ten styles, each 
alike in quality but differing in style. 
We call special attention to the ma- 
chine shown in the cut, Style 214. 
This is the beautiful Swell Front, 
> with Automatic Drop Head and Lift, 

Ball Bearings and Full Equipment of 
\) latest Attachments and Accessories. 
wy 


a Three Months’ Trial. 
NY Warranted for 10 Years. 


e Our confidence in the superior 
ee ~ sewing qualities and durability of all 
our sewing machines is supported by 
the above Trial Offer and Warranty. 

The Trial Offer means that if you 
are not perfectly satisfied with the 
machine at the end of three months, 
it may be returned to us at our ex- 

















the present year, should send for 
full particulars concerning the New 
Companion. We are constantly hearing from former pur- 
chasers of the New Companion, and a few extracts from 
letters recently received may be of interest. 


I received the New Companion Sewing Machine in good shape, and 
after trying it on all kinds of material, 1 fmd it does splendid work. It 
makes the same perfect stitch from binding table oilcloth to sewing cheese- 
cloth. I am well pleased with it. I do not think it can be beaten. The 
machine suits me.—George E. Browning, Maxwell, Nebraska. 

Referring to the New Companion Sewing Machine recently pur- 
chased from you, | am pleased to advise that | am more than satisfied with 
it, as it does excellent work, and will, | believe, prove equally as good as 
the much higher-priced machines on the market, the names of which every 
one is familiar with.—R. E. Robinson, 3422 Montana St., St. Louis, Mo. 

On January Ist I sent for a New Companion Sewing Machine, and 
received the same some ten days ago. Have found it entirely satisfactory. 
Have been a dressmaker several years, and find your machine just as simple 
and at the same time doing as g work as either the or the 

Mrs. Jno. Degendorfer, Ashland, Oregon. 

The Sewing Machine arrived in due time and in good order. To say 
I am pleased with it hardly expresses it. 1 am delighted to find such a 
handsome machine. After giving it a thorough trial, can say it is easy 
running and does perfect work. | am an old seamstress and have used many 
different makes, but consider the New Companion the best of them all.— 


Mrs. E. W. Hewitt, New Cumberland, West Virginia. 




















SPECIAL OFFER. 


For a limited time this $1.00 ALL- 
STEEL SAFETY DEPOSIT BANK will 
be sent post-paid to any one who wishes 
to save money for the purchase of a 
New Companion Sewing Machi The 
key will be retained by us. When the 
desired amount has been saved, the 
Bank and its contents may be sent us 
by express at our expense. 





pense, and the full amount paid for 
same will be refunded. 

The Ten Years’ Warranty means that if, within this period, 
any part should fail through defect of material or manufacture, 
we hold ourselves responsible. 


Style 1, Box Top, Five Drawers . $17.75 
Style 1%, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 20.75 
Style 2%, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 21.75 
Style 3, Cabinet, Hand Lift . 23.75 
Style 4, Companion Special . ‘ 19.25 
Style 5A, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 20.75 
Style 7A, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . 21.75 
Style 10A, Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift 24.75 
Style 114A, Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 26.75 


Style 12A, Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift 29.75 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines freight paid to any 
railroad freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver 
the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of these four 


states. SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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$1.75 A YEAR. 
™ F all things!’ ejacu- 
|) lated Mrs. Jenkins, 
as she rocked vehe- 
mently back and forth in her 
splint-bottomed sewing-chair, 
pulling her needle and thread 
with little jerks through the 
carpet rags she was joining. 
‘Here ’tis the ninth of May, 
and this house not cleaned yet. 
There’s not one single thing 
done, and I haven’t failed before in twenty |I’ll do it! I’ll do it!” 
odd years to have it all spick and span by the |her cheeks rosier than ever with excitement, 
first of the month.’’ | went at her work with renewed vigor. 

Her pretty daughter, Mary Ellen, bustled| The days flew swiftly by. To the vigorous 
back and forth between the kitchen and the | young arms the household duties seemed light, 
pantry, busily engaged in getting supper. and the care of the barn-yard and 
The loose sleeves of her calico dress were poultry—inecluding Old Speckle, 
rolled high, showing the dimpled whiteness who came off punctually with 
of her arms. Her dark apron was plenti- 
fully besprinkled with flour, and there 
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And Mary Ellen, |a good time among relatives and old friends, | never be replaced, for it was only a week until 
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but she was homesick and could hardly wait 
| until the time set to come back, for she did 
want to get the housecleaning done before 
summer set in. 

**Don’t let Jonas forget to water 
the calves, and be sure to feed 
Old Speckle’s chickens every three 











was a generous dab on the tip of her nose. 

‘‘Oh, never mind, ma,’’ she said, cheer- 
ily, as she knelt before the oven door to 
inspect the biscuits. ‘‘We’re glad enough 
to have you up and about again ; so nobody 
minds whether the house is cleaned or 
not.’’ 

‘“‘My mother brought us up to clean 
house right,’? went on Mrs. Jenkins. 
‘‘We always took down the stoves and 
packed away the flannels the first of May, 
rain or shine, and then we knew what we 
were about. 

‘‘And now,’’ she went on, ‘‘your pa’s 
took a sudden notion that he must go 
down East visitin’, and nothing will do 
but I must go with him, cleaning or no 
cleaning. And here’s your sister Elvira 
coming home from her school in two 
weeks. A nice welcome it’ll be for her, 
with the house all full of dust and dirt!’’ 

‘*Tt’ll do you a lot of good, ma, to get 
away. You know the doctor said you 
needed a change more than anything else. 
You’ll get well lots faster than if you 
stayed here at home and worked. And 
the house isn’t so very dirty, either. I’m 
sure I’ve worked hard enough to keep it 
clean,’’ she added, under her breath. 

‘Much them doctors know!’’ retorted 
her mother. ‘‘But you may be sure of 
one thing, Mary Ellen, and that is that I’d 
never let your pa go off on a trip without 
me, absent-minded as he is. He’d be sure 
to get run over by the street-cars, or get 
lost, or something. If nothing else, he’d 
wear his hat hind side before, or forget to 
put on a clean collar every day.’’ 

‘Supper ready, Mary Ellen?’’ called 
out the cheerful voice of Mr. Jenkins, as 
he drove into the yard. ‘‘Well, ma, it’s 
all fixed, and we’ll start bright and early 
in the morning. I’ve bought our tickets, 
and all you’ve got to do is to finish pack- 
ing your trunk, and Mary Ellen can fix 
up a few doughnuts and some fried chicken 
for our lunch.’’ 

“Of all foolish things, John, this here’s 
the foolishest, pickin’ up and goin’ down 
East in May, with all the plowin’ and plant- 
in’ goin’ on, and Old Speckle about to come 
off of a settin’ of fifteen of the best Plymouth 
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“WELL, MA, WE'LL START BRIGHT 














| fourteen little black balls of down— 









AND EARLY IN THE MORNING.” 


ts Scares 


Mary Ellen smiled as she read. | Spires, one of the ‘‘committee.’’ 













she heard of the disaster. For 
had not the work of the last 
three months been consumed in 
the conflagration—the prize es- 
says to be read on the last day 
of school ; the drawings so care- 
fully constructed by each class ; 
the kindergarten work of the 
little ones, an innovation in the 
neighborhood, but her especial 
pride? And now they could 





school would be out. It was a great blow to 
the little schoolmistress. 

‘*Cheer up, Miss Elviry!’’ said Deacon 
**We all know 
you ain’t to blame. We’ll have the clo- 
sing exercises, anyway. Mr. Matthews has 
offered the town hall, and Squire Jackson 
says every boy that wrote a composition 
shall have a jack-knife and every girl a 
new doll to compensate for not gettin’ to 
read ’em the last day of school.’’ 

So Elvira dried her tears, and she and 
the older scholars set to work at once to 
make the exercises as successful as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. It was 
decided, as the time was so short until the 
end of the term, not to try to hold any 
more sessions, but simply to have the clo- 
sing exercises in the town hall on Thurs- 
day evening, two days later. 

All passed off well. The speakers de- 
claimed with fire and expression. The 
songs rang out joyously; and the kin- 
dergartners covered themselves and their 
teacher with glory. Elvira was proud 
and happy, and all the parents were 
pleased. 

The next morning saw her on her way 
homeward. 

**T’ll just give Mary Ellen a little sur- 
prise,’’ she said to herself as the train 
rolled along. ‘‘There’s nobody. else at 
home, and I can get some one from town 
to take me out. There’s no use of troubling 
Jonas to come after me, anyway, when 
pa’s gone and he’s so busy.’”’ 

She had no trouble in finding a neighbor 
driving toward the Jenkins place, and as 
she stopped at the gate she realized afresh 
the meaning of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’’ 
How pleasant to come back! How fresh 
and green and pretty everything looked! 
The dear old flowers! Surely they never 
grew so large or fragrant anywhere else. 

Mary Ellen must be keeping all the dust 
out while her mother was gone, for the 
windows were down and the shades drawn. 
She ran round to the back door, but it was 
locked, and the only sign of life in the yard 
was Old Speckle clucking discontented], in 
her coop, while the little Plymouth Rocks 
ran here and there after bugs and flies. 

Away on the other side of the field back 
of the barn-yard she could see Jonas plow- 
ing. She ran along beside the fence, her 
foot slipping now and then into the fra- 
grant newly turned earth. 

!’ she cried. 


**Jonas! Jonas! **Where’s 








Mary Ellen?’’ 
‘*Well, of all things, Elviry, when did 
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hours,’’ was the closing sentence. | ye come home exclaimed Jonas, as he leaned 


Rock eggs I could get! I just know Mary 
Ellen’ 1] forget to feed ’em. And not one inch 
of this house cleaned!’’ And Mrs. Jenkins’s 
voice broke as if she were on the verge of tears. 

Mrs. Jenkins had suffered from a tedious 
attack of grippe during the winter, and not 
even the mild days of early spring had restored 
her to her former strength and ambition. Her 
family hardly recognized in the weak, querulous 
semi-invalid the active, bustling housekeeper 
they knew so well. 

This journey of her husband, which seemed 
to her so useless and foolish, had really been 
planned at the suggestion of the family physi- 
cian, who thought that a change of scene and 
freedom from the cares of home might restore 
the vigor which his remedies were powerless 
to awaken. So Mr. Jenkins had entrusted the 
care of the spring work to his faithful assistant, 
Jonas, and had drawn upon the snug sum laid 
away in the village bank for a ‘‘rainy day.’’ 

“‘T’ll make up my blue lawn this week,’’ Mary 
Ellen soliloquized, as she worked about the 
kitchen, after her father and mother had gone. 
“It’s all cut out and fitted, and it isn’t really 
much of a job. And then next week—I be- 
lieve —’? She dropped into a chair, laughing 
softly to herself. 

“Yes, I’ll do it. Pll clean house! Ma 
would faint, I know, if she thought I was trying 
to do it alone, for she doesn’t trust me any 
more than a baby, if I am eighteen years old. 
But I know I can do it just as well as she can. 
And then it’ll be all fresh when she comes 
home, and she needn’t work herself sick again. 


did not weigh heavily on her mind. Every after- 
noon she hitched up the patient family horse, 


her; and in the evening, after the chores had 
been done and the milk put away, she went by 
the pasture road to the next farmhouse, where 
lived the Meeks family, to spend the night. 


completed the blue lawn, to the sewing on of 
the last button and the pulling out of the last 
| basting thread. Mary Ellen felt justly proud 
of her handiwork, as she slipped it on to see 
if everything was all right, and smiled back 





j at the rosy reflection of herself which she saw | 


| in the old mirror in her little room. 
‘*Now that job’s done,’’ she said to Marcia, 


as they went down the stairs, each with an arm | 


round the other’s waist ; ‘‘and Monday morning 
|I’m going to begin cleaning house. Mother 
was so worried because it wasn’t done before 
| She went away, and Elvira will be home week 


after next, and I’d like to surprise them both.’’ 


| Almost before daylight Mary Ellen began her | 


|task. Woodwork and windows were washed, 
| the rag carpet which covered the sitting-room 
| floor and the ‘‘boughten’’ one in the parlor 
were taken up and beaten. In fact, every inch 
| of the little farmhouse from cellar to garret was 
| thoroughly cleaned. 
| On Thursday, as she was hanging fresh cur- 
| tains in the chambers up-stairs, Jonas drove into 
|the yard and called loudly, ‘‘ Mary Ellen! 
Mary Ellen! Here’s two letters for you!’’ 
One was from her mother. They were having 


Old Gray, and jogged down the road to visit | 
some of her girl friends, taking her sewing with | 


Saturday afternoon she and Marcia Meeks | 


| The other letter was from her cousin Roxy, | 
| over at Pine Grove. It ran thus: 

Dear Mary Ellen. Can’t you come over and 
stay a few days with us? We—that is, the young 
folks—are going to a party over at Alum Cliffs | 
Saturday, and then there’ll be a supper in our 
barn after we get back. Make Jonas keep house '| 
while you’re gone, but don’t say no. I haven’t | 
time for another word; I have forty things to do. | 
But don’t fail to come. Your loving cousin, | 

Roxy. 

A party and a supper! The temptation was 
too much. But Marcia would come over and 
see that everything was all right, and there 
was no knowing when she would get a chance | 
to run away again for a little trip. And she | 
| had been shut in so closely all winter, too. | 
The blue lawn would be just the thing to wear. 
So the next day she had Jonas drive her over 
to town to take the train for Pine Grove, twelve 





miles away. 
‘Don’t forget the chickens, Jonas!’’ she 
cried, as the train was about to pull out. ‘‘Ma’d 


never forgive us if anything happened to them. 
I’ll be home Tuesday or Wednesday at the 
| latest.’’ 


There was great excitement in the little village 
of Brownsville, where Elvira Jenkins taught 
school. Some one had set fire to the schoolhouse. 
An early passer-by had observed smoke pouring 
from the windows one morning, and before he 
| could bring help, the neat little white building 
was in flames. Only a part of the books and 
| furniture could be saved. 
Poor Elvira sat down and cried bitterly when 


on his plow-handle and mopped his face with 
his big blue handkerchief. ‘‘Nobody’s lookin’ 
for ye home yet this week to come.’’ 

‘I know, Jonas, but the schoolhouse burned 
down. Somebody set it on fire. So I thought 
I’d give you a little surprise.’’ 

**The schoolhouse burned down! Well, I 
swan! Mary Ellen? She’s gone to your 
cousin Roxy’s, over to Pine Grove, and she 
won’t be back till next week. There’s some 
big doin’s amongst the young folks over there 
to-morrow evenin’,—party, or some such com- 
motion,—and she lit out yesterday, hard as she 
could go. You’d better stay over to Mis’ Meeks’s 
till she gets back.’’ 

**All right, Jonas, but first I’ll go up to the 
house and see how everything looks. I suppose 
the key’s under the step.’’ 

Elvira entered by the kitchen door and went 
over the little dwelling where her childhood 
had been spent. Everything was just as usual. 
The old eight-day clock, with the picture of 
a shepherdess and sheep painted on its face, 
ticked on in the same dignified way that it had 
ever since she could remember. Her father’s 
paper lay on the mantelpiece in the sitting- 
room, where he always put it, the one piece of 
untidiness in which he persisted. 

The only sound was a bee buzzing against 
the window, impatiently trying to get out. 
Elvira lifted the sash and released him. 

How well everything looked, she thought. 
Her mother was always such a good house- 
keeper. And how worried she was because 
she had had to go away without having done 
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her spring housecleaning. 
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Mary Ellen wrote | conscientiously, being women who did with | among all the old folks, but nothing would do 


that it almost kept her awake at night. Things | | their might what their hands found to do, and | but she must go home and look after things. 


looked ever so clean, but her mother would | 
never rest until they went through all the} 
motions, anyway. Would it not be fun if she | 
could clean house? Mary Ellen was too young, 
of course, but she could do it, she knew, so that 
her mother would be satisfied. 

“1’ll just get ’Phrasy and ’Phemy Hines to 
come over and help me, and then we’ll get it 
dene in a jiffy, and I can go over to Cousin 
Roxy’s, too.’’ 

Elvira was a person of action, and she had 
no sooner made up her mind than she proceeded 
to carry out her plans. She went to the barn, 
and in a few minutes hitched up Old Gray, 


whom she found lazily sunning himself in the | Mrs 


yard. 

*’Phemy and ’Phrasy Hines—christened by 
their parents Euphemia and Euphrasia—were 
twin sisters of uncertain age, who supported 
themselves by doing various kinds of work in 
the neighborhood. Luckily for Elvira’s plans, 
they were not busy that day, and readily con- 
sented to go home with her and help clean house. 
Jonas had taken it for granted that Elvira had 
gone to the neighbor’s, as he had suggested, so | 
they were not troubled by his presence. 

‘I must say, Elviry, that your ma’s a pretty 
good housekeeper, if she has been sick all win- 
ter,’’ said’ Phemy, as they proceeded with their 
work. ‘‘Or Mary Ellen, rather, for she’s had 
most of the charge of things lately. ’ Pears like 


| posed to linger over it, and 


| tion, meditatively chewing a 


| sauntered up to them. 





this place doesn’t need very much cleaning.’’ 
But they went over it all painstakingly and | 


& 


by the middle of the next afternoon they 
pronounced their task com- 
pleted. Elvira was not dis- 


was soon on her way to Pine 
Grove. 

Jonas, who had come to 
town Saturday afternoon on 
some business of his own, was 
rather surprised, as he stood 
in front of the railroad-sta- 


long straw, to see Mr. and 
Jenkins alight from the 
west-bound train. 

“For peaceable and law- 
abiding citizens, the Jenkinses 
is doin’ considerable kickin’ 
over the traces lately,’’ ob- 
served Jonas to himself. 
‘First here comes Elviry, 
racin’ home afore her folks 


— 
oé 
‘= 


| expects her, and now her pa 


and ma descends onto us un- 
looked for. 
‘‘Howdy, Mis’ 


pe 


Jenkins!’’ he said, as he| 
‘*Ain’t ye a little ahead | 
of time, pullin’ in this evening? The girls | 
wa’n’t lookin’ for ye for the next week or ten 
days.’’ 

**Couldn’t keep her any longer!’’ sighed 
Mr. Jenkins. ‘‘We were having a fine time 


CHANG, BALLY HOO’ AND 
‘BALLY HOO’ S WAISTCOAT 


HIS is the story 
of a new elephant | 
act. Chang was | 
the elephant—a lank, | 
big-boned, huge-eared, good-natured African, | 
who had been caught in a trap-hole, when | 
a calf, on the slopes of Kilimanjaro. He did | 
not appear in the ring, but he did appear in 
the parade and in the newspapers. For every 
‘big show’’ with any self-respect possesses an 
elephant which is positively ‘‘the largest ele- 
phant on earth.”” And with the Jungling 
Brothers’ Show that elephant was Chang. 
‘*Ballyhoo’’ Jackson—a ‘‘ballyhoo man’’ is 
one who has once acted as ‘‘lecturer’’ for the 
side-show—was Chang’s keeper, walked beside 
him in the procession, saw that he ate and 
drank all that was good for him, and slept with 
him in ‘‘the monster, specially constructed 








private car’’ at night. 

In the case of most big elephants this would 
have been a good deal of a bore, for in the main | 
they are likely to be stupid. But Chang was | 
not stupid. He had two mightily up-swelling, | 
gray-black bulges on the top of his cranium, | 
like the gun-turrets of a battle-ship in their | 
war-paint. He had the vacant space for edu- | 
cation; he had an elephant’s natural desire for | 
it, and Ballyhoo began to give it to him. 

But he did not teach him any of those | 
foolish fancy tricks which take the public eye. 
Other largest elephants on earth might be taught 
to push baby carriages and carry doll parasols. | 
Ballyhoo aimed to give Chang a chance to 
show that he possessed the kind of brain one 
actually thinks with. So he taught him how 
to line up the four-ton pole wagons, and ‘‘tote’’ 
ring banks, and load ‘‘Old Hundred’’—which 
is the wagon that carries the quarter-poles, and 
the heaviest of them all. 

But the thing to which Ballyhoo really | 
pointed with pride was this: 
Chang how to warm and ventilate that ‘‘mon- | 
ster, specially constructed private car.’’ At 
least, Chang had come to comprehend that 
when the air began to feel raw and chilly, he | 
had only to stuff the light with some old | 
sacking piled in the « cr. And when it grew 
uncomfortably hot, he had only to take the | 
sacking out again. The sight of Chang doing 
that tickled Ballyhoo mightily. This was in 
the Eastern States, where it was never very 
hot or cold that summer, anyway. But when 
there was a change of temperature, Ballyhoo | 
valled on everybody to come and see. 

If Chang was slow in noticing the change | 
himself, Ballyhoo would remark, ‘‘Ah, Chang, 


_gled his feet into them, pulled 


|grew colder and colder and colder, Chang’s | 
| thoughts ran something in this way: 


| on the other forefoot. 


| he could see the dawn through it in three places. 


time reflecting upon the 
advantages of that use- 
ful information. Heis 
going to act aceordingly 
for all time to come. Nor need you ever expect 
him to do the contrary. 

The summer after that, the Jungling Brothers’ 
Show was billed to close its season in Seattle. 
It spent two months swinging back and forth 
across the plains. It loitered for another month 
below the foot-hills. And then one night it 
began, in a long two days’ ‘‘jump,’’ to climb 
the Divide. 











About three o’clock the next morning, from 


We’ve brought along Rosy, Brother ’Bijah’s 
girl, though, to make us a little 
visit and kind of help along,’’ 
he said, with a wave of his 
hand toward a stout, shy-look- 
ing girl who stood in the back- 
ground. 

“‘Guess ye won’t find any- 
body at home,’’ ventured Jo- 
nas, after they were all seated 
in the wagon and driving 
toward home. ‘‘ Mary Ellen 
she went over to Pine Grove 
last Thursday, and the next 
day here come Elviry. School- 
house over to Brownsville 
burned down; and .she lit off 
over there, too. Guess they’ll 


“There!’? ejaculated Mrs. 
Jenkins. ‘‘I just knew some- 
thing would happen. The 
girls’d never stay at home and 
tend to things if I went off. I 
suppose the place is all covered 
with dirt, and the chickens 
half-starved, and — and —’’ and Mrs. Jenkins 
stopped, appalled at the picture her own imagi- 
nation had drawn of the probable disorder into 
which things had fallen, as the result of her 
having deserted her post of duty. 

‘*There, there, ma, I guess everything’ll be 
all right,’’ said Mr. Jenkins, consolingly. But 


* * & 


dream that he was walking with Chang into a 
mighty palace, such as he had seen on a chil- 
dren’s page of an illustrated newspaper. And 
the king in it said it was called the Cave of the 
Winds, and if he would wait a minute or two, 
he would see the winds all turning into icicles. 
And just about twenty seconds after they had 
turned into icicles Ballyhoo woke up. 


His old checker-board quilt and his first | 


blanket were out on the Rockies already, and 
Chang was just then crowding the second one 


into the fanlight. In fact, he was now putting | 
such supreme exertion into the work that you | 
could not say that that second blanket ever 


really stopped in the fanlight at all! 
Another half-minute, and Ballyhoo ceased | 


desperately attempting to throw Chang to the | 


other end of the car by the tail. With a sudden 
horrid thought he looked for his clothes! 

The one thing left was his red parade waist- 
coat. And Chang had missed that only because 
it had fallen down behind the bed. There was 


be back the first of the week.’ | 
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| his wife would not be comforted until they 
found, as they drove into the yard, that at least 
Old Speckle and her brood had escaped the 
general destruction. 

The cleanliness and quiet which reigned 
within the house served still further to mollify 
her. 

‘‘Well,’’ she admitted at last, after she had 
been in every room and could see nothing with 
which to find fault, ‘‘it isn’t so very bad, after 
all. But I’ll never rest till the house is cleaned 
from top to bottom. I’m feeling better now, 
and Rosy’ll help me, and we’ll set to work 
Monday morning, and have it all done before 
the girls get home.’’ 

The remonstrances of her husband had no 
effect upon her, and finally, concluding that 
it would do her less harm to be busy than to 
| sit still and fret, he let her have her way. 

Tuesday evening a merry party of young 
people stopped at Mr. Jenkins’s front gate 
|about dusk, and the two girls ran up the 
walk. 

‘‘For the land sakes, Elvira, I do believe 
ma’s come home!’’ exclaimed Mary Ellen, 
|as they both spied the familiar form by the 
| side door, giving a parting shake to a rug. 
‘*How glad I am I cleaned house before she 
came.”’ 

‘*You cleaned house, Mary Ellen!’ almost 
screamed Elvira. 

‘*Well, girls, I think it’s about time you were 
coming home!’’ called their mother, as she just 
then caught sight of them. ‘‘And I’ve got the 
house all cleaned at last !’’ 
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that one side, Chang had got hold of the other. 
And then, firmly and convincingly, he began 
to pull. 

** Quit it!’’ yelled Ballyhoo again. ‘‘ Quit 
it! You old bat! Ain’t it enough that you’ ve 
| got me pretty near froze to death the way it 
is ?”” 

That was precisely the point Chang wanted 
tomake. For what was the use of their freezing 
to death when—if Ballyhoo only chose to stop 
and think a moment—they could both of them 
soon be all snug and comfortable again? But 
if one partner had renounced the use of his 
intellect, the more reason why the other should 
use his. And he began to exert himself in good 
earnest. He began to pull indeed. 

For his part, Ballyhoo stopped arguing now. 
He simply flattened himself there, and tried to 
get a grip on the straw with his teeth, and on 
the floor boards with his finger-nails, and to 
| kick Chang’s chest in with his bare feet. His 


| one idea was to roll himself back on that waist- 


* 


® 











his shake-down in the corner, Bally hoo heard | something about that waistevat, too. Ballyhoo | coat as fast as Chang rolled him off it. 


Chang moving restlessly about. 
Opening an eye, he saw that 
he had begun to stuff that sack- 
ing into the fanlight. And that 
pleased Ballyhoo even more 
| than it had done in the begin- 
| ning. 

For, ‘Shivering shakes,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘we’ve only started 
up theclimb! And this is sure 
going to be the coldest thing 
in refrigerator-cars before we’ re 
rollin’ down again! It’s come 
just the way I told them all. 
If I hadn’t showed Chang, I’d 
| have to be rustlin’ out and 
shuttin’ that fanlight myself!’ 

That was Ballyhoo’s idea of 
it. And he hauled up his old 
checker-board quilt and his two 
big gray army blankets, snug- 


his nose in, and went to sleep, 
telling himself that while 
Chang might not much take to 
the Rocky Mountain tempera- 


That was Ballyhoo’s idea of it. But as it| 


“Well, I 
don’t know that I understand this. It’s the 
same old car, all right,’’ and he stood for a while 
‘It?s the same old fan- 
light and the same old sacking. But’’—and he 
tried to get his trunk under his left ear—‘‘seems 
to me I’ ve only made it colder! Seems as if this 
climate — But say, maybe I didn’t put in 
that sacking right.’’ 

And sure enough, he had left it so loose that 


“T might have known it all the time,’’ he 
| thought, and giving a good, strong, vigorous 
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THE SIGHT OF CHANG DOING THAT TICKLED BALLYHOO 
MIGHTILY. 


in it. And with a single plunge he gathered 
it up. 

He did it too eagerly. 
saw that waistcoat, and at once, with a new | 
hope, he extended his trunk for it. 


Now, from the standpoint of pure reasoning, 


Chang could not see why Ballyhoo should not 
have pointed out that waistcoat to him as soon 


as he saw that it had been overlooked. For, | 


as he put it to himself, ‘‘I’ve tried the sack- 
ing, and that wouldn’t stay in. 
quilts and blankets, and they wouldn’t stay. 


I’ve tried all the rest of his clothes—I’ve tried | 


everything but that waistcoat. So doesn’t that 
prove that that waistcoat is the very identical | 


old pardner, don’t you think it’s gettin’ a bit | push—he shoved the whole bundle through and | article I need ?’’ 


sneezy in here?’’ Whereupon Chang would start | 
for the sacking at once. 


out upon the other side! 
Now that would have discouraged some | 


But Ballyhoo was not listening to reason | 


Chang saw him; he | 


I’ve tried the | 


“Oh, you wait till I get out 
of here!’’ he cried. ‘‘I’ll feed 
you dynamite! I’ll run you 
out of the show! I'll beat 
you to death! Quit it! Quit 
it! Quit it!” 

Chang understood all that; 
and it seemed to him that he 
had never seen Ballyhoo show 
himself so perseveringly unrea- 
sonable before. But since the 
responsibility for their well- 
being had now been placed 
upon his shoulders alone, he 
acted accordingly. He gave one 
last, absolutely irresistible tug, 
brought away that red waist- 
coat all but a few shreds about 
the armhole, and carefully 
placed it in the fanlight. 

In five seconds it had followed 
everything before it. Ballyhoo 
was not trying to use his voice 
any more. He was rushing 
Chang up and down the car, 
batting him with a barrel stave. 


He had taught | ture, a little of it would very likely do him good. | had six one-hundred-dollar bills sewed up And that was reasonable, at any rate, for it 


did not hurt Chang any, and it kept them both 
very nearly warm. 

The rest of the story is what the Jungling 
people will always tell you first. For of a 
| sudden the car jerked once, twice—and then 
| stopped so lurchingly short that if Chang had 
not been ahead just then, there might not 
| have been anything left of Ballyhoo but a 
pancake. 

There had been an accident. A truck under 
the tender had broken loose. Only that was 
| not the accident that might have taken place. 
That truck had smashed nothing but itself. 
But a good hour ahead of its proper schedule, 
and without having any realization of it among 
those long mountain curves, the second Jungling 
train was following not half a mile behind. A 


And for the rest of that day Ballyhoo would | people, but it could not discourage Chang. For 
go round shaking hands with people he was | he knew that stuffing things into that fanlight | 
not acquainted with. ‘‘Did you seethat? Did | made that car warm. There were two or three 
you? Techck! And it’s just the result of | sacks left, besides which there were several 
teachin’ an elephant somethin’ that it’s worth | things in Ballyhoo’s corner that would serve 
his while to know !’’ him just as well. 

Only there is this to remember. When you Well, would you believe it, when he had just 
have taught an elephant anything, he is never | begun to get those other things wedged in good 
going to forget it. Indeed, the elephant that | and tight, they went through, too, and followed | 


|any more than if there had never been any | few short minutes more, and there would have 
such thing. With Chang reaching his big trunk | been one of the most cruel rear-end collisions 
now round this side of him, now round that, | ever known in Colorado. 
he had to keep flinging himself up and down But even as the second train slipped by, out 
that monster, specially constructed private car | of the tail of his eye the engineer thought he 
in a way which made thinking difficult. saw a red flag. Not a second sooner than there 
“Quit it?’ he kept yelling to the persistent | was direful need, he applied his air-brakes. 
Chang. “‘Git away! Oh, I'll fix you for | And the first person to hail him was a brake- 
this! I'll fix you! Stop it!’ man running weakly up the grade from the 
But Chang did not stop. He was not that/| train ahead. In his hand there was a genuine 


ever forgot anything would be a curiosity among 
all his tribe. If, moreover, you have once | 
appealed to his sense of pure reason, you need | 
never try to go back on it. If, again, what he 
has learned is something in the way of useful 


information, he is going to put in hours of spare 


the sacking down the mountain ! 

So he had to go back to Ballyhoo’s corner 
again. There was nothing else for him to do. 
He had not intended to. And after that he 
had to go a third time. 

Perhaps five minutes later Ballyhoo began to | 





kind of elephant. 
And then Ballyhoo lay down with it. He had 


got an arm through one side of that red waist- | what the first had been. 
coat, and he thought that if he could once get | from a rock. 


it buttoned up on him, he would be all right. 


danger-signal. 

They had ample time to go back and see 
They found it hanging 
Thanks to Chang and his fine 
| sense of pure reason, it was Ballyhoo’s red 


But by the time he had got his arm through | parade waistcoat! 
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UR own civ- ce : : 

ization and 3M AR 

that of the 
classic age, unlike in many respects, have at 
least one striking point of resemblance. Like 
the ancient Greeks, we take the keenest delight 
in every sort of athletic sport and exercise. 
This fact goes far to explain the interesting 
‘revival’? of the Olympic Games twelve years 








ago. ‘The success which has attended the experi- | 
ment proves that there was something behind | 


it more vital than mere historic sentiment—the 
very spirit of the age itself. 

Accordingly the revived games, the fifth of 
which are to be held in London this year, 
although they commemorate a festival twenty- 
seven centuries old, are entirely modern in 
spirit. They differ from their classic prototype 
in quite as many points as they resemble it. 
The stadium is no longer open to men of Greek 
blood alone, but to men of every nation. The 
sacred plain of Olympia, deserted for sixteen 
hundred years, is now too narrow a theater for 
such a spectacle. Athens, London, Paris, St. 
Louis, the great cities of the world are chosen 
instead. Some of the ancient forms of compe- 
tition are no longer practised, and the list of 
sports now contains many of which the ancient 
Greeks never heard. 

Nor must we think of the old Olympic Games 
as simply an athletic meeting, however famous 
and glorious. Their origin was religious; so, 
too, through most of their history was 
much of their significance. Pagan- 
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sixteen centuries, until 
the Germans who exca- 
vated the ancient city 
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probably lived in tents or 
similar simple shelters. 
The proper sacrifices 





some thirty years ago 
found it buried under fif- 
teen feet of soil. 

These excavations, to- 
gether with the descrip- 
tions of the place and of 
the festival in the works 
of classic writers, give 
us a pretty clear idea of 
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having been made, the 
judges examined the 


These must prove their 
Hellenic descent, and 
show that they were free 
from any blood - guilti- 
ness, that their training 
had been regular and 








the manner in which the 
games were anciently conducted. 
held during the first or second full moon after the | 


faithful, and that they 


would-be contestants. | 
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themselves ; the better 
class of men did not 
enter for it. It is 
interesting to note also that when in the Roman 
days the addition of gladiatorial combats was 
suggested, those in charge of the games declined 
to consider it. ‘‘First,’’ said one indignant 
Greek, ‘‘we should have to tear down the statue 
of Merey, erected by our forefathers a thousand 
years ago!’’ 

Wrestling was highly thought of. There was 
| also the pancration, which combined wrestling 
with a milder sort of boxing. At a later time 
la race for men in armor was instituted. 

In the hippodrome there were races for single 
| horses, with their riders, and the four-horse 
chariot-race, which soon became the most spec- 
tacular event of the games. The course was 
| twelve times round the hippodrome, which made 
the race a trial of endurance and of the drivers’ 
skill, rather than of speed alone. Accidents 
were frequent, particularly at the sharp turns 





They were | had refrained from any sort of dissipation for ten | at each end of the course,—tarazippos, ‘‘the 
months preceding the games. Each contestant | 


terror of horses,’’ these turns were called,—and 


June solstice—that is to say, in the midmost heat | had also to take a solemn oath that he would not | the casualties, or the possibility of them, thrilled 


certain judges chosen by lot from among the 
citizens of Elis. The authority of these men | 
was absolute and in a measure sacred. In more | 
than one instance men of consequence in Greece 
were publicly chastised by the rods of the lictors 
who attended the " judges because 


of summer, and they were under the charge of | employ any sort of fraud or unnecessary violence. 


In the Great Stadium. 


HE stadium accommodated some forty 
thousand spectators—about as many as 
the stadium at Harvard University, 


although it was somewhat longer 
and not so high. One side was 








ism, frankly material in its theology, 
did many things in the name of relig- 
ion that seem strange to us. 

The god especially honored at 
Olympia was Zeus. The first day of 
the festival was given over almost 
wholly to religious processions, to 
prayer and sacrifice ; and every detail 
of the games was prescribed by sacred 
tradition. 

Not less important was the political 
aspect of the occasion. The Greeks 
were notorious quarrelers. The jeal- 
ousies and bickerings between city 
and city, and between state and state, 
would have torn the country in pieces 
long before they did had it not been 








formed by the natural slope of the 
Kronion. But its seats were not, as 
the seats at Soldier’s Field often are, 
crowded with the mothers, sisters and 
sweethearts of the contending heroes. 
Women were not allowed to witness 
the games, or even to cross the 


reason to believe that a single excep- 
tion was made in favor of the priestess 
of Demeter at Elis. 

The women, however, had a festi- 
val of their own at another time, 
presided over by sixteen matrons, and 
consisting of various foot-races for 
girls of different ages. ‘‘They all 








for the fostering of the national sen- 
timent by the Olympic Games and 
by the similar festivals at Corinth, 
Nemea and Delphi. They were the pledges 
and symbols of Greek unity. During the month 
in which the games fell a ‘‘truce of God’’ was 
proclaimed throughout Greece, and no city could 
declare war against a neighbor or continue 
military operations already begun. 

After a fashion, too, the games fulfilled the 
function which is now discharged by the 
newspapers. Important news, as of alliances, 
treaties, inventions, discoveries and other foreign 
or colonial affairs were made public there, and 
thence spread over Greece. Authors read their 
newly finished works,—or parts of them,—and 
thus reached a widely scattered audience, which 
before the days of printing it was by no means 
easy for a writer to secure. At. the Pythian 
Games, held at Delphi, literary and musical 
contests were more important than athletic 
sports ; but this was not the case at Olympia. 

When the first games were held no man knows. 
The authentic series began in 776 B.c., twenty- 
three years before Romulus built Rome ; but this 
was a revival of an institution already old, by 
the cities of Elis and Sparta. Popular tradition 
held that Hercules himself instituted the festival 
after he had killed King Augeas, because he 
would not pay the hero for the sanitary labors 
he had performed in the royal stables. Another 
tradition ascribed the honor to Pelops, grandson 
of Zeus, and grandfather of Agamemnon. This 
was the man from whom the Peloponnesus got 
its name, and he it was who won Hippodameia, 
the daughter of the King of Pisa, in a chariot- 
race with her royal father. 


Where Kings Competed. 


UT whoever caused the first foot-race 
B to be run at Olympia, the games, as 
a historic fact, began in 776 B.C., 
and were held every fourth year thereafter 
for almost twelve hundred years. Eventually 
the Greeks came to compute their chronology 
by them, and no man was so wealthy or 
powerful or famous as not to covet for him- 
self the honor of an Olympic crown. In the 
list of victors are the names of certain kings of 
Macedon, of Syracuse, of Cyrene, and of Sparta. 
Even after Greece fell upon evil days, and lost 
her independence and her national pride, the 
games, although become more and more a great 
spectacle, participated in by professional ath- 
letes, lost little of their prestige. Two Roman 
emperors, Tiberius and Nero, competed there, 
and people flocked from all corners of the civi- 
lized world to watch them. 

It was not until 394 A.p. that the Emperor 
Theodosius put an end to the decaying institu- 
tion. The great statue of Zeus was removed to 
Byzantium, where it was not long afterward 
destroyed by fire. Earthquakes and the Gothic 
hordes leveled the deserted walls and temples, 
and Olympia became only a glorious memory. 
The drift of time and the frequent inundations 
of the mountain streams which bound the plain 
covered the ruins deeper and deeper through 


ITH their carved and gilded chariots 
Lal and their richly caparisoned horses these | 





THE TEMP&E OF ZEUS AT OLYMPIA (RESTORED) 


they had in some way infringed the laws of | 
the festival. 

To the city of Elis, as the all-important days 
approached, flocked the young men who were 
to enter the lists, and the ambassadors from all 
the cities of Hellas and the chief Greek colonies 
in Asia Minor, Sicily, Italy and Thrace. 


On the Road to Olympia. 





embassies must have added brilliancy | 


| and color to the procession of white-robed priests | 


and athletic champions which at length set forth 
from Elis and wound along the road to Olympia, 
thirty-five miles distant. 

The famous place lay in a level plain bounded 
on two sides by its rivers, and on the other 
two by a crescent of low hills, one of which, 
the Kronion, thrust itself forward boldly from 
the rest. The procession from Elis, cross- 
ing the narrow Kladeus, swung to the right 
and entered the Altis, or sacred grove, through | 
a gate in the southern wall. 

The sight which met their eyes must have 
been most beautiful. The enclosure was thickly 
planted with trees, through the foliage of which 
shone the marble columns and porticoes of the 
buildings that entirely surrounded the grove, 
and of the temples that stood within it. On all 
sides gleamed the statues of gods, heroes and | 
famous Olympic champions, many of them 
made by the greatest sculptors who ever lived. 
The mere enumeration of the works in this 





‘*forest of statues’’ occupies nearly a book in 
the historian Pausanias’s description of Olym- | 
pia, although when he saw it it had already | 
suffered some despoilment at the hands of the 
Romans. From the ruins of the Temple of | 
Hera, the German excavators recovered the 
Hermes and Dionysus of Praxiteles—the only | 
undisputed original work of the great classic | 
masters which the world possesses to-day. 

Northward on the slope of the Kronion stood | 
the twelve treasure-houses erected by various | 
Greek cities to hold the costly gifts which they | 
had made to the holy place. The whole east | 
side of the Altis was occupied by the porch of 
Echo—which must have afforded a splendid 
stand for viewing the processions as they passed | 
to the Temple of Zeus or the stadium. To) 
the north and west were the wrestling school, 
the gymnasium and the prytaneum, or banquet 
hall. At the northeast angle was the vaulted 
passageway to the stadium. On the southern 
side stood the council hall for political or other 
assemblies. 

As for dwelling-places, these were few in 
number. Olympia was not so much a city as a | 
sanctuary. Only the priests and those whose | 





| duty it was to maintain and care for the stadium 


and the public buildings lived there. There | 
were perhaps inns of a rather temporary con- | 


| struction along the bank of the Alpheus, but | 


most of the visitors who came to see the games 


run,’’ Pausanias tells us, ‘‘ with their 
hair unloosed, a short tunic below 
the knee, and the right shoulder bare. 
They use in their contest the regular race- 
course at Olympia, but make it a sixth part 
shorter. They trace this maidens’ contest back 
to ancient times, saying that Hippodameia, in 
gratitude to Hera—or Juno—for her marriage 
to Pelops, selected sixteen matrons, and in con- 
cert with them instituted these races.’’ 

In the beginning, the great Olympic Games 
consisted of only one event, the foot-race down 
the stadium, not far from a furlong in length ; 
and even after so many competitions were added 
that three days were required to complete them 
it was the winner of the stadium race who was 
the chief Olympic victor, by whose name the 
Olympiad went down to history. 

The first race to be added was the diaulos, or 
twice the length of the stadium, soon after to 
be followed by the ‘‘long race,’’ which was 
probably twelve times up and down the course. 
All these races were run upon a surface spread 
with several inches of sand. Leaping through 
this, after the curious fashion of the Greek 
runners, their arms swinging wildly back and 
forth, heartening themselves with loud shouts 
of encouragement, almost hidden from the 
spectators by the clouds of 
dust which they raised,—the 
famous ‘‘pulvis Olympicus,’’ 
—the athletes must have made 
a noisy, stirring, exciting 
affair of it—and been pretty 
well exhausted when it was 
over. One understands how 
the runner, Ladas, after win- 
ning the long race most im- 
pressively, fell dead as he was 
led up to receive from the 
judges the palm branch of 
victory. 

At the eighteenth Olympiad 
the very interesting contest 
called the pentathlon was 
introduced. As near as we 
can tell, it was managed thus : 
All who entered first took part 
in a jumping contest; those 
who cleared a certain distance 
then cast the javelin ; the four 
who excelled in this had a 
running race ; the three best runners next threw 
the discus, and the two who stood first in this 
contest ended with a wrestling-match. A better 
test of an all-round athlete has never been 
invented. 


Some of the Contests. 


i eee were also contests in boxing— 
it the cruel fist-fighting with hands bound 

with thongs and weighted with lead, a 
vivid description of which the A®neid gives us 
in the account of the combat of Dares and 
Entellus at the funeral games of Anchises. It 
was a bloody business; nothing in the prize- 
rings of our own day begins to be as brutal. 
But it was not highly regarded by the Greeks 


rivers to the sacred plain while they | 
were in progress, although there is | 





THE GREAT STATUE OF 
ZEUS (RESTORED) 


the crowd quite as much as the legitimate ex- 
citement of the race. 

These contests, like the foot-races in the 
stadium, were run in heats, if the number of 
| entries was large, but as many as ten chariots 
are known to have started together. In sucha 
field, with forty madly plunging horses dragging 
their unwieldy cars through the clouds of dust, 
the successful driver had need of a cool head, 
a quick wit, and a firm hand. And yet, unjust 
as it seems, it was the owner and not the driver 
of the winning four who was crowned. 

When the contests were finished, the ceremony 
| of conferring the prizes followed. Once more 
| the brilliant procession of priests and judges, 
of officials and ambassadors poured through 
the gate into the Altis; but this time the suc- 
cessful athletes bore each his branch of palm, 
land the horses which had won in the hippo- 
drome were led forward garlanded with flowers. 
As the procession moved among the trees and 
statues to the Temple of Zeus, they sang a 
hymn of praise and victory, the words of which 
have been preserved. ‘‘ Hail to thee, great 
Heracles,’’ it began, ‘‘conqueror in the games! 
and to thee also, Iolaus, famed with the spear! 
Tenella! Tenella! All hail to the victor!’’ 





The Prize of the Victor. 


REATHS for the brows of the cham- 
pions crowned in the Temple of Zeus 
J were always cut with a golden knife 
from a certain olive-tree in the Altis, which, 
according to tradition, was planted by Hercules 
himself. The Greeks took pride in the very 
simplicity of the prize for which they strove, 
and Pindar and his fellow poets rhapsodized 
eloquently over the Olympic olive, more highly 
valued than gold or precious stones. But it was 
the common lot of the victors to win in addition, 
from their admiring fellow citizens, honors and 
emoluments of a very substantial kind. 

Their return to the home city was always a 
triumphal occasion. There are even instances 
recorded where the walls were breached to give 
a champion entrance. Some cities gave life 
pensions to the men who had thus won distine- 
tion; others relieved them from the burden of 
taxation ; others gave them permanent places of 
honor in the theater and at public religious 
ceremonies. Sparta conferred upon her victors 
the characteristic reward of the post of danger 
in the line of battle. Statues were often erected 
to them and odes dedicated to 
them. One who had thrice 
been crowned might erect a 
statue in his own likeness in 
the sacred A ltis itself. 

As wealth and luxury ad- 
vanced, ostentation naturally 
increased. Men no _ longer 
found the innocent joy of 
victory and the generous ap- 
plause of friend and foe suffi- 
cient. Genius must be hired 
to do them honor. And so 
the beautiful odes of Pindar, 
in celebration of the deeds of 
famous athletes, and the finest 
statues of Myron,—perhaps 
even the familiar Discus- 
thrower itself, —were paid for, 
at a round price, by champions 
who could afford such luxu- 
ries. 

On the last day of the fes- 
tival the sacrifices to Zeus 
| were repeated, and banquets and musical enter- 
| tainments took place. There was a great feast 
|at the prytaneum, given by the city of Elis to 
the victors and the ambassadors from the other 
| cities of Hellas. It is plain also that the cham- 
pions themselves, especially if they were rich, 
| frequently gave banquets to their friends and 
fellow citizens. Many such are described in the 
| books that have come down to us. The most 
singular was that of Empedocles, the Athenian, 
who was a follower of Pythagoras, and forbid- 
den by his creed to eat or cause others to eat 
meat or fish. So he had made a huge ox of 
paste and spices, a sort of macaroni monster, 
on which his guests feasted—with how much 
enthusiasm we are not told. 

It would be very interesting if we had the 




















means of deciding whether or not the athletes 
of Olympia were superior to those of our own 
day. But in some events comparison is impos- 
sible, and in the rest unsatisfactory. We cannot 
tell, for instance, in what time the Greek cham- 
pions ran the length of the stadium. There 
were no watches in those days. The ancients 
indeed had no conception of so small a measure 
of time as a second. They could not have told 
whether on one occasion the race was run more 
swiftly or more slowly than on another. 

There is reason to believe, however, that their 
method of running was quite different from that 
with which we are familiar. In all the vase 
and frieze pictures which have survived, runners 
are shown with the front knee raised high in 
air, and the other leg stretched out, the toes 
only touching the ground. Now just such a 
leaping or high-stepping gait, curiously enough, 
was used by the Greek runners in the sta- 
dium at Athens in 1896, when the Olympic 
Games were first revived, and they were beaten 
so badly by the American entry that he was 
able to slow down almost to a walk as he 
finished. 

In long-distance running the ancient writers 
record some remarkable performances. Phei- 
dippides ran one hundred and thirty-five miles 
over the rough country between Athens and 
Sparta in one day and part of another, while 
Pliny tells of two runners, Anystos and Phil- 
onides, who completed ‘*between them’’—appar- 
ently by relay—some sixty leagues in twenty- 
four hours. But these statements, if they are 





to be credited in general, are nevertheless not 
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| exact, and modern records made elsewhere under 


wholly different conditions cannot properly be 
compared with them. 

Again, it is reported that in the pentathlon 
the Greek jumpers sometimes cleared over fifty 
feet. One man, indeed, is said to have jumped 
fifty-five feet. 
distance for a single leap, even with weights 
and from an elevated take-off, and it has been 
suggested that their event may have been some- 
thing like our hop, step and jump. Even so, 
their record is some seven feet ahead of the best 
our athletes have done. 

On the other hand, their best cast with the 
discus is said to have been ninety-five feet, while 
a good many men to-day can throw it consider- 
ably over a hundred. But few of our discus- 
throwers follow the ancient style, and we do not 
know the exact weight of the Olympic discus. 
Almost all the old ones which have been found 
weigh from a pound to four pounds more than 
those in use to-day. So there again we dare 
not draw conclusions. 

It is most probable, however, that the differ- 
ence between a well-developed Greek of the 
classic age and a well-developed American of 
the twentieth century is not very great. If the 
clean-limbed, strong-armed young fellows who 
represented the United States at Athens two 
years ago could have taken part in one of the 
great festivals at Olympia, they might not have 
won so brilliant a victory as that of Athens, 
but they would have brought back with them 
some well-won chaplets from the olive-tree of 
Hercules—of that we may be confident. 
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HE hounds started off 

compactly enough, and 

held weil together for the 
first hundred yards, but by the 
time they reached the bridge 
beyond the lower school the 
column had thinned and lengthened. Louis 
and Morrill moved to a position somewhat in 
advance of the middle; Scarborough, Balder- 
snaith, Terry and Smythe kept pace with them. 
So it was when they saw Mr. Phillips and the 
leaders reach the cross-road and turn to the 
left. 

‘*What did I tell you?’”’ grunted Scarborough. 

It was a fine, sharp October day, with almost 
no wind—only enough to set the bright leaves 
of the maples twinkling and to send shadows 
breathing over the grasses. The sun shone on 
the gay colors of the trotting troop as it swung 
down the open road—on the bare heads and the 
flushed faces, on the red and white sweaters, 
on the white trousers and flashing feet. 

The first distress had not yet seized the run- 
ners. It came upon some of them when the 
trail led them over a stone wall and up a hilly 
pasture to a ridge of woods. In the middle of 
the pasture Morrill subsided, gasping, into a 
walk. 

**Go on!’ he said, when Louis slowed up, 
too. ‘‘Goon. Don’t wait for me.’’ 

‘*Plenty of time,’ said Louis. ‘‘Might as 
well take it easy here.’’ 

Morrill turned and looked back at Scarborough 
and Baldersnaith, who were two or three rods 
behind. They, too, were walking. Scarborough 
called: 

‘*Wait a second, Ned! 
you.’’ 

Morrill stopped and waited. Louis went ona 
little way, and then waited, too, glancing ap- 
prehensively ahead meanwhile, for he did not 
want to be left too far behind. He got im- 
patient. Scarborough and Baldersnaith -were 
having a conference with Morrill. 

‘Hurry up, Ned!’ called Louis. 

Morrill made no answer. Off in the distance, 
where the road they had just left swung round 
the hill, sounded three long toots from an auto- 
mobile horn. Then Morrill and Scarborough 
and the others began to run. Louis fell in 
with them. 

‘*We’ve dropped behind a good deal,’’ said 
Louis. ‘‘We’d better begin to make up some 
of it now.’’ 

To this no one made any answer. But they 
all came up the slope at a good pace, and 
scrambled over the stone wall that separated 
the pasture from the woods. The trail led at 
once into birch thickets. Suddenly Scarborough 
exclaimed, ‘‘This way, fellows!’ and sprang 
off down a narrow, open ravine. Baldersnaith, 
Terry, Smythe and Morrill followed him— 
Morrill last of all. Louis stood staring after 
them. ‘Then he called: 

‘‘Ned! Ned! That’s not the way! 
the trail !’’ 

Morrill flung back over his shoulder an irri- 
table answer: 

“Oh, don’t bother about me so much! 
your own race !”” 


I want to speak to 


Here’s 


Run 








A moment later he and the others had plunged 
round a rock that barred one end of the ravine, 
and were lost to sight. 

Louis stood bewildered. Then a hot wave of | 
anger and injured sensitiveness swept over his | 
face. He started at once to run along the trail. | 
For a few moments he did not save himself, | 


but in his anger crashed 
through the thickets and rushed 
over the open spaces with his 
teeth clenched and a miserable 
feeling in his throat. So Ned 
Morrill had been trying to get 
rid of him all along—trying to ‘‘shake’’ him! 

He ran, quite madly at first, as if to get away 
from the thought. Then he settled down to a 
steady pace. He passed 
quietly one group of boys 


| welcomed them with a smile. 


This is, of course, an incredible | 





again !’? murmured Dennison. ‘‘My, but I’ve 
got a pain in my side!’’ 

He kept on running just the same. They 
drew up abreast of Mr. Phillips. ‘The master 
“‘T was won- 
dering what had become of you, Louis,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But I was pretty sure we hadn’t lost 
you.” 

‘*Anybody ahead, sir?’”’ asked Louis. 

**Yes, North and Harris. They spurted in 
the woods, and I just sighted them when we 
came out on the road. They have a pretty good 
] ed 

Louis thought a moment, looking keenly 
meanwhile at the four boys who were accom- 
panying Mr. Phillips. Wilton he did not fear, 
having run with him before; Knapp and Dravo, 
two fifth-formers, looked already too fagged to 
be dangerous. But Langforth of the sixth 
was moving smoothly and easily, and seemed 
strong. 

Louis had run enough now to be a judge of 
style when he saw it, and Langforth’s high- 
stepping, light-falling stride he recognized as 
the native expression of the really talented 
runner. Besides, he remembered hearing that 
Langforth had won the mile the year before in 
the spring track athletics, and that he was 
captain of the Pythian track team. 

There was no doubt of Langforth’s good 
condition. His clear skin and easy breathing 
attested that, and Louis, looking shrewdly at 
his face, decided that there was character to 
reckon with, as well as condition. He had a 
clean-cut chin and a mouth that seemed set in 
a half-smile, which, although pleasant, was 
confident. His eyes did not rove about much, 
but followed the road ahead, steady and calm. 

Louis knew that he was one of Ackerman’s 
best friends, a quiet, fastidious sort of fellow, 
who had not Ackerman’s open geniality, and 
never took any particular notice of the younger 
boys. He had, for instance, never spoken to 
Louis. But he was respected throughout the 
school for his good manners and his fair-minded- 
ness, and admired for his ability and his good 
looks. From hearing about him and seeing him, 
Louis had derived a silent admiration for him. 
And now he decided that Langforth was the 
man to watch. 

Harris and North were sixth-formers, too, 
and pretty plucky fellows, both of them. 
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after another; and then 
a conviction came upon 
him. He could win this 
race. He would win 
this race. He would show 
Ned Morrill that the best 
runner in the school 
would have been glad to 
run with him and help 
him to win a place. 

He saw Dennison’s red 
head bob up from behind 
a rock a few yards in ad- 
vance. Silently he over- 
took him. 

‘‘Hello, Denny!’ he 
said. 

Dennison looked 
round. His flushed and 
freckled face lighted up, 
and he grinned. 





‘*Hello, Lou!’’ he 
answered. ‘*Tough, 
what ?’’ 

**Yes,’? said Louis. 


He stooped to dodge 
under the low-growing 
twigs of some scrubby 
trees. 

Then they both saved 
their breath, trotting or 
jogging when there was 
a@ space open enough to 
allow it, ducking and 
twisting through the 
thickets when it was 
ni r. 
Dennison’s silent com- 
panionship made Louis 
feel more cheerful. There was something about 
Dennison that was so gratefully friendly. He 
had not Ned Morrill’s attractiveness. He was 
a homely boy and a modest one, and seemed 
always pleased and even surprised if any one 
showed him any attention. Louis liked him 
next best to Morrill of all the fellows that he 
knew; and Dennison was the sort of boy that 
would not resent being liked ‘‘next best.’’ He 
was more than happy to be liked at all. He 
was just the person to be a comforting presence 
to Louis at that moment. 

‘Thank goodness!’’ sighed Dennison. He 
pointed, and Louis saw through a gap in the 
woods a stone wall, and beyond that an open 
space. 

In another moment they were over the wall 
and out on the road. Then they saw how 
nearly up they were with the leaders. Mr. 
Phillips and half a dozen boys were jogging on 
together a hundred yards ahead. In between 
there was no one. 

‘*We might as well move up now,’’ suggested 
Louis. 





Dennison nodded. Slowly they overhauled 
the others. 
“‘T hope we won’t have to leave the road | 





“YOU CAN DO IT, LOU, OLD MANI YOU CAN DO 


Harris was playing end on the second Corin- 
thians, and North was the full-back on the 
second Pythian eleven, so Louis knew that they 
would probably not give out. But he felt pretty 
sure that Langforth would display better head- 
work than either of them, and that until Lang- 
forth made an attempt to take the lead he had 
better jog along contentedly. 

They were still going away from the school. 
Louis thought that probably as soon as the trail 
doubled back Langforth would spurt. 

The road coasted down a gentle slope; then 
there rose on the left of it a high, wooded hill 
known as Big Tom—quite the highest hill in 
the neighborhood of the school. As the boys 
drew near the foot of the slope, they saw a 
white spot shining in the grass by the wall. It 
soon resolved itself into a heavy deposit of paper 
scraps—an indication that the hares had at this 
point crossed the wall and taken to the woods 
again. 

““Oh!’? said Dennison. 
through the brush !’’ 

“*l’m not in this race to win,’’ observed Mr. 
Phillips, as he clambered over the wall. ‘‘Good 
luck to you, boys.’’ 


** Another hike 
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dog-trot up the hill, jumping logs and scrambling 
through the thickets. The trail was well-laid 
and easy to follow, but it mounted up and up, 
and soon they all had to drop into a walk. 
Dennison was gasping, but he pluckily held on 
at Louis’s heels. Knapp and Dravo fell gradu- 
ally behind. Langforth pressed on, now in the 
lead, never looking back. 

The ascent grew more and more steep. They 
slipped and stumbled through the fallen leaves. 
Then they lost the trail. Langforth plunged 
along the hillside, searching for it. Louis 
went on, climbing straight up. Dennison looked 
both ways, like an uncertain dog, and finally 
followed Langforth. 

Louis pressed at increased speed up the hill, 
but nowhere was he rewarded with any trace 
of scent. At last, when he had almost reached 
the summit, he heard from far below Dennison’s 
shout, ‘‘Tally-ho! Tally-ho!’’ signifying that 
the trail had been recovered. Louis turned and 
bounded down the hill in the direction of the 
shout. 

When at last he picked up the scent, the 
muscles in his thighs were trembling and he 
felt shaky at the knees. It had been a stiff 
climb up and a headlong plunge down. He 
walked for a few moments, and recovered his 
breath. Then he started out to overtake the 
others. Along the side of the hill, and gradu- 
ally slanting down, lay the trail. It curved 
round, and finally descended the farther slope. 
Then Louis heard the crackling of branches 
ahead. Soon he saw Dennison walking with 
his hand pressed against his side. 

**l’m done—for a while!’’ panted Dennison, 
when Louis came up. ‘‘You’d better light out 
after Langforth. He’s away ahead.’’ 

A moment later Louis burst suddenly out of 
the woods upon the cleared lower slope of the 
hill. At the bottom ran the Humberton road, 
which, if taken to the right, would lead into 
the Fairview turnpike at a sharp angle; and 
then, if one doubled round the angle and took 
the turnpike, one would have a straightaway 
four-mile course to the school. 

But beyond the road lay a wide pasture, and 
across this Langforth was making—and a little 
way ahead of him were Harris and North. 

Then Louis knew what the course was. The 
hares had taken this short cut over to the turn- 
pike, and having reached that, were heading 

straight for home. The 
run was, in other words, 
more than half over; 
there were perhaps three 
miles to go. With the 
three sixth-formers a 
quarter of a mile in the 
lead, Louis set about 
closing up the gap. 

Once out of the woods 
and running in open 
country again, he seemed 
to grow stronger. His 
wind was still good and 
the strain that his thigh 
muscles had undergone in 
the hasty plunge down 
the hill soon wore off. He 
kept his eye on the lead- 
ers, watching to see if, at 
the pace he was taking, 
he was diminishing the 
distance. If so, it was so 
little as to be impercepti- 
ble, and he quickened his 
stride. Then the others 
disappeared in a belt of 
forest that lay between 
the meadow and the turn- 

- pike for which they were 
heading. 

It occurred to Louis 
that now was his most 
favorable opportunity for 
gaining. 

So long as he was in 
sight, they would try to 
maintain their distance; 
but if he spurted now, un- 

ITI" seen by them, and startled 

them by appearing close 
behind on the turnpike, they might be driven 
to spurting too soon and wearing themselves 
out. Anyway, it should be then a race for 
three miles on pretty even terms. His training 
had given him confidence in his own endurance 
and his power to make a spurt now without 
disaster. 

So he sped along over the meadow. A glance 
backward showed Dennison toiling far to the 
rear, and revealed to Louis how rapidly he 
was making up his loss. He knew that the 
tendency of the others when they were safe in 
the sheltering forest would be to slow down 
and take it easy. And when he reached the 
woods, he found it an open strip of pines, pleas- 
antly carpeted for running, with no thickets to 
break through and no leaves or branches to 
betray one’s soft approach. 

Louis had found no better place for sprinting 
than along the winding, cushioned lanes, The 
feeling of the pine-needles beneath his feet 
seemed to refresh him, to give him a new life 
and springiness. And when he emerged from 
the woods and sprang out upon the turnpike, 








| the three leaders were less than a hundred yards 
| ahead, trotting along in easy security and un- 


So they left him and continued at their | consciousness. Louis, running as quietly as 
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possible, still further decreased their lead before | 
North glanced round and saw him. 

The startled look on North’s face, the con- | 
sternation with which at his word the others | 
turned and looked, and then the sudden panic | 
with which they all three took’ to their heels, 
gave Louis a moment’s grim amusement. But | 
they were not going to escape him now. He 
held his place doggedly, and waited for them 
to relapse to a more normal pace, which they 
soon did; and then he drew up and joined 
them. 

They looked at him and grinned. They were | 
older boys than he, and did not grudge him | 
that recognition. And Langforth, who had | 
never spoken to him before, said, ‘‘Couldn’t | 
shake you, eh?’’ 

Louis answered with a pleased smile. 

‘That was all the talk there was. From now | 
on it was silent fighting. For another mile the 
four held together companionably enough, none 
of them caring as yet to commit any overt act of 
hostility, to try to win a lead from the others, 
and all of them able to hold their own. But 
with short, sidelong glances they studied one 
another’ s faces, and sought to gage one another’s 
condition and staying power. 

At the end of a mile Louis knew that Harris 
was done. He was stag- 
gering, his head rolled 
wearily, his mouth, wide 
open, seemed insufficient 
to supply him with air. 
Gasping, he fell behind, 
and the three others never 
sent him a backward 
glance. 

They came to the long 
upward slope which the 
turnpike made a mile and 
a half from the school. 
‘They never slackened their 
trot. They took the slope 
at the same gait which 
they had maintained now 
for a mile. But three- 
quarters of the way up, 
North suddenly put his 
hand to his side, and 
stopped. 

He had not seemed to 
be in such distress, and 
Louis, turning his head in 
surprise, saw him walk, 
drooping, to the stone wall 
by the roadside, and lean 
upon it with his elbows, 
his head sunk between his 
shoulders. 

Langforth spoke then, 
for the second time. ‘‘It’s 
you and me now,’’ he 
said. And as before, Louis 
responded with his cheer- 
ful grin. 

He was wondering if 
Langforth had much spurt 
left in him. For himself, he felt that he 
could keep going at the jog-trot as long as his 
rival. He stayed just a step behind Langforth, 
just at his shoulder, where he could watch the 
movements of his head, the character of his 
running, and where, too, he could see some- 
thing of his expression. 

It seemed to Louis that Langforth had begun 
to toss his head up anxiously, as if eager to | 
sight over the top of the long slope; and he was | 
sure that Langforth’s lower lip was drawn | 
more tightly across his jaw than it had been a 
few minutes before. But his running was still 
smooth and apparently tireless. 

At last they gained the hilltop and looked | 
down the longer eastward slope, straight to the 
school pond and the red brick buildings and 
the chapel tower, visible among the green and 
yellow of the trees. A smooth road, a gentle, 
continuous slope, a straightaway race on even | 
terms for a mile. They came to the spot where | 
the hares had dumped the last of the scent, a | 
great flourish of white in the middle of the | 
road. 

Langforth quickened his pace. Louis re- 
sponded, and held still at Langforth’s shoulder. | 
It was no gentle jog-trot now; the half-mile 
runner was putting on his speed. 

“*He’s trying to draw me out,’’ Louis thought. | 
“*He cain never keep on like this.’”” And Louis 
was right. Finding that his companion was 
not dislodged, and perhaps feeling that he had 
accomplished his purpose in tiring him, Lang- 
forth slackened his gait, and soon they were | 
jogging on as before. 

Looking ahead, Louis saw the tall and lonely 
pine-tree which marked the boundary of the | 
school grounds and stood out in an open meadow 
about half-way down the slope. He resolved 
when he came abreast of that tree to take the 
lead. The test of endurazce through which 
he had just passed had left. him feeling con- 
fident. 

But just before they reached that point 
Langforth made a second spurt, and Louis | 
abandoned his idea of taking the lead. In fact, 
it was all he could do to maintain his position 
at Langforth’s shoulder. The spurt lasted not | 
so long as the other, and the moment that it 
relaxed, Louis sprinted, and succeeded in gain- 
ing first place. 

Then out of the corner of his eye Louis | 
watched Langforth. He was determined that 


DAVID AND I! 


| heard Langforth’s distressed panting. 


| tered to himself, 





| cheering the older boy, 


| rill pleaded ; 
| ringing and his lungs seemed swollen and suffo- 
| cating, responded gallantly. 
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never again should Langforth pass him. Down 


| shrieked Morrill. 


Every one was shouting. 


the slope they ran, side by side, down to the| Before Louis’s wavering vision was a great 


upper school. There half a dozen boys, sixth- 
formers, were waiting. 

“‘Lang! Lang!’ they shouted. They ran 
out and accompanied their friend. ‘‘Go it, 
Lang, go it, old man!’ And running beside 
him with cries of encouragement, they strove 
to urge him into the lead. 

But they awoke in Louis a last desperation. 
His breath was coming now in gasps, but he 
His legs 
seemed to be rambling about beneath him, and 
his feet fell heavily with every step; but in his 
sidelong glance he saw Langforth’s shoulders 
heaving and his head rolling and his face white 
and drawn. ‘‘Go on, cheer him!’ Louis mut- 
defiantly. 

With the escort of sixth-formers and running 
still shoulder to shoulder, the two boys crossed 
the bridge at the end of the pond, and entered 
on the last three hundred yards of their course. 
Then Louis saw a group of boys gathered in 
front of the study gate. A moment later and 
these boys were all streaming down the road, 
racing to meet the runners. 


‘“‘Lang! Lang! Lang!’ 
came most clearly to Louis’s ears. 
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FOUND JOHN .. 


- SPARRING WITH A WILD, 
DISHEVELED-LOOKING MAN. 


Lang! Go it, Lang!’ echoed the sixth-form 
escort. 

Louis felt a blind resentment. He was very 
tired. It was mean that they should all be 


cheering him. Yet, even in the midst of his 


| crowd of wildly 


waving boys; but nearer, on 


| the path, he had an instant’s glimpse of Mrs. 


Barclay and her little son. He remembered her 
last word to him—for her sake, too—he was 
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if 
but 


perhaps 


getting a little queer in the head, 
he tried any harder it might kill 
anyway it was the thing to do. 

So he crossed the finish line a foot ahead of 
Langforth, and fell into Morrill’s arms. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


him 


THE: STRUGGLE: ON: SWARTZ: KOP 


ITH his curly 
flaxen hair and 


red cheeks, Piet 


Joubert was not what you 


would call pugnacious- 
looking. He was big and 


but those 
who had had occasion to feel the grip of his 
fingers said that the plump flesh was made 


fat, too, or at least he appeared so; 


of corded steel; and no one in our little South 
African school cared to pick a quarrel with 


him. 


| 
was the shout that | and rarely did we ever see him in a passion ; 
‘*Lang!| but then, as the saying goes, 


| no further attention to him. 


that no one should be | ordinary. 


He was a good-natured young giant, though, 


he saw blood. 
One of those times was when he fought 
the leopard. 

There were four of us, all stout, country- 
bred youths of English or Dutch parentage, 
Piet Joubert, David Saalfield, John Gebers 
and myself, out for a Saturday holiday, bird- 
shooting in the bush on Swartz Kop, a 
broad, flat-topped hill five miles from town. 
No one of us carried a gun; for, in the first 
place, we could not afford it, and in the 
second, there was vastly more sport for us 
and more chance for the birds in using 
sling-shots. 

None of your factory-made elastics but- 
toned on a cast-iron prong were these; but 
thick, tough, genuine rubber in round red 
or gray cords the size of a lead-pencil, 
which we bought by the foot for nine- 
pence, cut into halves, equipped with leather 
thongs and a pouch big enough to hold 
acorns, and fastened to a stout wooden 
prong on which was carved in little notches 
the record of the game killed. 

We were after rock-pigeon that after- 
noon, among the squat mimosa shrubs on 
the undulating hilltop, which was nothing 
more than a huge block of granite with 
precipices on all sides except the one toward 
the school, where a steep, although con- 
tinuous, slope led to the summit. In the 
excitement of the chase we wandered over 
the two square miles of table-land, until, 
on the side farthest from town, we entered 
the thickest part of the bush and became 
separated. 

Still, we kept fairly close together, for | 
when Piet shouted we all heard him; but 
we all mistook it for the cry he usually 
made after a successful shot, and we paid 
It was only when 
John Gebers happened to stumble on him, 
about ten minutes later, and raised a continued 
outery that we discovered anything out of the 


David and I found John, with a bloody nose, 


resentment, he was sane enough to realize that | sparring with a wild, disheveled-looking man, 


lected to see him win, and that Langforth was 
jan old boy and a popular one, while he was 
new and unknown. 

Suddenly out of the crowd emerged one fellow 
who ran ahead of all the rest, shouting: 

“Lou! Lou! Come on, Lou!’’ 

That ery made Louis throw his head up, and 
although his vision was blurred and unsteady, 
it was enough for him to recognize that head- 
long figure in the gray, brass-buttoned sweater 
and with the flying hair. It was Morrill. He 
rushed up to Louis, turned, and ran with him, 
crying all the while: 

**You can do it, Lou, old man! You can do 
it! I always knew you could do it!’ And 
although the sixth-form delegation was reén- 
forced by more of their friends and the shout, 
‘Lang! Lang!’ grew more incessant, more 
imperative, Louis heard only Morrill’s flow 
of heartening, joyous, triumphant exclama- 
tion. 

““T’ve got to win now! I’ve got to win! 
Louis thought, with some hazy idea that it 
would be for Morrill’s sake—a very different 
inspiration from that with which Morrill had 
supplied him earlier in the race. 

Ackerman and Marvin came up, 
shouting, ‘‘Lang! Lang!’ 

But Louis did not care. 
side, crying at the same moment, 
yards more, Lou, just fifty yards!’ And he 
became dimly aware then, too, that from the 
crowd gathered at the finish line there were 
shouts of ‘‘Collingwood! Collingwood!’ as 
well as of ‘‘Lang! Lang!’’ 

‘Hit it up a little, Lou, just a little!’ Mor- 
and Louis, although his ears were 


9? 


running, 


Morrill was at his 
“Just fifty 


Morrill screamed with delight at seeing him 
draw two feet ahead of Langforth; but Lang- 


| forth was plucky, too, and in another moment 


he had overtaken Louis, and at the last twenty 
vards they were running neck and neck. 
“Come on, Lou! Come on! Come on!’ 


| they were Langforth’s friends, who had col- | 


| to pound him into tameness and rationality, 


whom, all tatters and gore, we hardly recog- 
nized as Piet Joubert. 

**Vy not you comes ven I calls!’’ he roared, 
and made furiously at us. 

Finally, by united opposition, we managed 
SO 
that he was able, in his quaint Dutch dialect, 
to tell us of his experience. 

I cannot begin to do justice to that phraseology 


| and the characteristic gestures that accompanied 


it; but perhaps it will prove almost as inter- 
esting if I tell the story in plain, straight- 
forward English. 

He had been crawling across a bare, stony 
spot near the brow of the hill in order to get 
within firing distance of three brown birds in a 
shrub, when, suddenly and without the slightest 
warning, one of those small South African 
leopards, now so rare among the colonies, and 
yet all the more dangerous because of their 
increased wariness and stealth, appeared, climb- 
ing over the edge of the cliff. 

The surprise was mutual, 
blowing in over the hill, had prevented the 
animal from catching the human scent. It 
drew back at first, showing its teeth and spit- 
ting as any cat will do when cornered. But it 
was evidently misled by the appearance of a 


for a fresh breeze, 


human being crawling on all fours, or mad- 
dened by hunger; for instead of retreating 


whence it came, it made ready, all at once, for 
an attack. 

Piet understood the sudden, menacing flat- 
tening of the lithe body on the bare rock, and 
countered with a swift snap of his already 
loaded sling. He never knew where he hit the 
beast, but the effect was astounding. 

With a hideous snarl, like the tearing of 
canvas, it came swift as a bullet at him. His 
sling was lost, his bent arms were thrown 
against his sides, and there was the chunky, 
warm body of the animal right against his 
chest before he could wink! 

He had risen to his knees to make the shot, 


|and the impetus of the attack threw him back 


upon his hams; but with a tremendous effort 





| until 
| gasp a little, when, 


| his eyes on his sleeve, 





he was able to keep him- 
self from going 
pletely on his back. ‘The 
beast ripping the 
shirt off him with horrid 
digs of its claws, while 
jaws shot hot breath into 
his jugular vein. Just 
in time he caught its shoulders with both 
hands, and by sheer force of will and muscle 
kept the head away from him. 

Then it was that he remembered 
called for help; for he found that he had 
strength enough to keep the animal, for a few 
seconds, at least, from his throat, and thought 
that he could hold out until we came. But the 
muscular strain must have constricted his voice, 
for we heard only a short exclamation, and 
that was all. When we did arrive, the fight 
was over. 

Meanwhile an unexpected dig of the snarling 
thing’s claws caught him over the eyebrow, 
and the gush of blood that followed half 
blinded and thoroughly roused him: so that 
now he began to struggle not only for life, but 
for revenge. Still wrestling with the beast, he 
managed to get up on his feet, and with a 
Herculean effort he tore it from him and 
hurled it to the ground. Before he could 
jump on it, however, and crush it under his 
heavy the leopard had sprung 
away. 

It came back immediately, with a vault high 
into the air toward Piet’s face. He met it 
with two powerful swings of his fists on its 
bullet head that would have stunned an ox ; for 
you must remember that he was a large boy, 
even for his eighteen years, and had the muscles 
of a heavy-weight prize-fighter. But the blows 
caused the leopard simply to drop on its feet a 
yard from him, when with incredible swiftness 
of rebound it leaped again at him, this time 
catching him with its jaws high up on the 
right shoulder. 

Fortunately the thick double sé 
khaki jacket turned the animal’s teeth, 
the bite was hardly more than skin-deep ; 


over com 


was 


its tense, 
his face and sought 


shapping 


us and 


ve ld-schoe iy 


ams of his 
so that 
other- 


wise it might have proved the end of the 
doughty Boer. As it was, Piet, -with some- 


thing hot and sticky blinding his eyes and 
wetting his shirt, and making him feel that the 
leopard had got the better of him at last, was 
maddened to desperation, and put all his great 
strength into one last furious attempt to tear 
the vise-like jaws loose. He gripped the neck, 


| and squeezing hard, jerked savagely away from 


him. 

The beast held on with deadly pertinacity, 
the checking of its wind caused it to 
with a sickening tear of 
clothes and flesh, it came away so suddenly 
that it was propelled far out of Piet’s grasp, 
and the recoil sent the boy flat on his back. 

He was up again in an instant, raging by 
now with the fury of the conflict. Wiping 
he looked for his antag- 
onist, and was all the more exasperated when 


he found that it had totally disappeared. He 
was still blindly and frenziedly hunting it, 
there on the edge of the cliff, when John 


Gebers and the rest of us appeared; and over- 
wrought as he was from the awful struggle, he 
turned his mad fury upon us. 

When he had finished his narrative, David 
Saaltield peered apprehensively over the hill, 
and asked what had become of the animal. 

“*T not know dot,’’ replied Piet, in his dia- 
lect. ‘‘Maype he gone pack to der cave.’’ 

**1 don’t believe that,’’ broke in John 
ers, who was the oldest and most experienced 


Geb- 


of our crowd, ‘‘not after fighting the way 
it did. It doesn’t usually attack a man, but 
when it does Which way were you fa- 
cing, Piet, when you pulled the thing from 
you?’’ 

**T not know,’’ said the Boer, nursing his 
eyebrow. 

‘‘Well,’’ declared John, ‘‘I believe you 
must have been facing the precipice near the 
edge, and you threw it clean over into the 
valley.’’ 

‘‘Why, dot’s so! I not dinks of dot!’’ gasped 
Piet. 


We all threw ourselves flat and craned over 
the edge of the cliff. Only a few feet below 
was a fissure in the rock that made a narrow 
ledge on the sheer wall, and seemed to lead 
into a natural cave. A few days later, armed 
with a borrowed rifle, we explored that crevice ; 
but how we came and saw and conquered che 
mate of Piet’s leopard is another story. The 
proof of the Boer’s tale, however, was before 
our astonished eyes, as we stared into the rocky 
valley far below. There, caught upon a jagged 
boulder, was a bunch of dark-spotted brown 
fur, which, even at that distance, we recognized 
as the body of a leopard. 























CLINEDINST, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
COLONEL GORGAS. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Mere than a hundred million dollars were 
spent for about fifty thousand new pleasure 
automobiles by Americans last year. Some of 
those who intended to buy an automobile this 
year have changed their minds since the panic. 


?_—— who appear at the court of the Duchess 
Elisabeth, wife of the regent of the Duchy 
of Brunswick, must hereafter wear satin rather 
than kid slippers, and the court chaplains must 
shave their upper lips. Such are the restric- 
tions to which the frequenters of monarchical 
courts must submit. 


eer a cheerful outlook, that of a Boston 
social reformer and settlement-house worker ! 
**T believe,’’? he said recently, ‘‘that I shall 
live to see five hours a day’s work, five days a 
week’s work, and five dollars a day’s pay.”’ 
The attractiveness of the prospect depends, 
however, upon whether one is employer or 


employed. 
sé H° never said, ‘Go, boys,’ but always ‘Come, 
boys,’ ’’ was the splendid eulogy that 
Bishop Potter pronounced over the body of a 
New York fireman who lost his life on duty. 
But such heroism as his is not unusual in the 
fire department, for it is true, as the chief of 
the brave man says, that every fireman knows 
that he risks his life at every big fire, and does his 
duty in spite of it. 


TS by legislative act recently ceded to the 
United States a large territory in the Pan- 
handle for a national park. If Congress should 
accept the gift, the country will have another 
Yellowstone. The tract is forty miles long and 
contains part of the Palo Duro Cafion, a wild 
and mysterious gorge which has not been fully 


explored. Near the cafion is a private herd, 


of buffalo, which it is said will be given to the 
government if it takes the park. 


ndover, Massachusetts, distinguished as an 
educational center, has just received a 
legacy of five hundred dollars, the income of 
which shall be applied annually for an ‘‘old- 
fashioned spelling-match.’’ ‘The contests will 
be public. The competitors are to be between 
ten and eighteen years of age. It may be that 
this small sum of money will do more for edu- 
cation than a million spent in research among 
the bugs of Patagonia—if there are bugs in 
Patagonia. = 
M:: William H. Allen, secretary of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research in New York City, 
said in a recent address, ‘‘Municipal govern- 
ment in America is a dead failure.’? Of course 
this startling overstatement was qualified in the 
rest of a careful, illuminating address, for it is 
the business of the bureau to help municipal 
government to avoid failure, not to depress us 
with an image of ruin. The municipal govern- 
ment of Babylon is a dead failure because the 
city is dead. Cities that are alive have not 
lived long enough to fail. 
A and striking illustration of the atti- 
tude of some Southerners of to-day toward 
the Union comes from Dallas, Texas. A sham 
battle had been planned as a part of the attrac- 
tion of an agricultural fair. The participants 
on one side were to be the Confederate Guards, 
an organization of Civil War veterans, and on 
the other a body of the National Guard. The 
commander of the Confederate forces informed 
those in charge of the plans that on no account 
would his troops take part if the national 
guardsmen used the American flag. ‘‘We will 
not fire on the Stars and Stripes even in a sham 
battle. We stopped doing that in 1865,’’ he 
declared. This is the spirit that prompts the 
patriotic disputes among boys who are planning 
a battle of the Revolutionary War: ‘‘Well, who’s 
going to be the British? We ain’t.’’ 


M: Valerian Gribayedoff, who died recently 
in Paris, was called ‘‘the father of news- 
paper illustration.’’ The practice of illustrating 
news articles was, of course, common to many 
weekly papers long before Mr. Gribayedoff 
reached New York in the early eighties; but it 
was he who first saw and mastered the diffi- 
culty of making illustrations for the dailies, and 
his work gave an enormous impetus to what 
may be called the graphic reporting of news. 
Through no fault of the distinguished Russian 
artist, his innovation also gave impetus, if not 


| two hundred yards from the barracks. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 








| origin, to a new kind of ‘‘faking’’—the ‘‘illus- 
| tration’? ‘‘drawn from telegraphic reports,’’ 
which, as the New York Nation remarks, 
might as well be drawn from the imagination. 
Many of the so-called newspaper ‘‘artists’’ of 
the day might profitably study the faithful work 
and the admirable skill which Mr. Gribayedoff 
put into his drawings. 
n announcement which will be welcome to 
all friends of temperance has come from the 
Pullman Company, which declares its intention 
of permitting the sale of no more liquors on its 
cars after a certain date. The action is admit- 
tedly due to the spread of the prohibition senti- 
ment and movement in many states during the 
past year or two. Changes in state laws have 
made it possible for liquors to be sold only 
during small portions of long runs, and have so 
complicated matters that the company has de- 
cided to discontinue the sale entirely. 


* 


NATURE’S GLADNESS. 


Bring whatever the years may bring, 
The flowers will blossom, the birds will sing. 
Sidney Dobell. 


* ©¢ 


THE MISSION OF LAY CRITICS. 


oth in Great Britain and in the United 
States the efficiency of the navy has lately 


been criticized. Here it has been charged, 


the guns from the water; that the gun-ports 
are too wide for the safety of the gunners; and 
that the ammunition-hoists are so poorly devised 
as to endanger the powder-magazines. In Great 
Britain it is charged that the government is 
economizing on naval expenditures to save 
money for working men’s pensions and similar 
**social reforms.’ 

On both sides of the ocean the criticism has 
been boldly met by a thoroughgoing defense. 
Lord Esher, a permanent member of the com- 
mittee of imperial defense, in response to an 
invitation to become a member of the council of 
the Maritime League, which is seeking to convict 
the government of neglect of duty, has declined 
to be a party to any such proceeding. He 
declares that the plans for the maintenance of 
the navy in the highest state of efficiency, by 
building new ships and otherwise, have not 
been changed to meet demands for reforms at 
home. He says, further, that the experts have 
foreseen every contingency and have made plans 
to meet it, and that no one need fear that the 
responsible officers will allow the British naval 
supremacy to wane. 

Rear-Admiral Converse has made a report on 
the condition of the American navy which in 
effect is an answer to the critics. The war- 
ships are not perfect, he admits, as the perfect 
war-ship has not yet been devised, either in 
the United States or in Europe. Some of the 
things which the lay critics call defects the 
rear-admiral characterizes as merits, and others, 
which are admittedly defects, have been cor- 
rected in the newer ships. 

It is a healthful sign that the laymen are inter- 
ested in the national defense. In this country 
the criticisms have led to a searching inquiry. 
Whether they are well founded or groundless, 
they help in keeping the naval authorities alert, 
and thus serve a good purpose. It is true, as 
President Roosevelt once remarked of a young 
officer who was saying severe things about the 
navy, that so long as there are men who feel that 
way, there is no danger that the navy will get 
into bad shape. 

* © 


A MIRACLE OF MEDICINE. 


ol. William C. Gorgas, chief sanitary 

( officer of the isthmian canal zone, has 

lately told the inspiring story of how his 

department has converted one of the most deadly 

regions of the world into a place of habitation 
as healthful as any American city. 

The story really begins with the remarkable 
work of the army board in Havana in 1901, by 
which it was absolutely established that the 
mosquito is not only a means, but the sole 
means, by which yellow fever and malaria are 
transmitted to human beings. By virtue of this 
knowledge, Havana was rid of both these 
tropical scourges. 

The task at Panama, although similar, was 
much greater, but it has been accomplished 
almost as completely. Colonel Gorgas, who 
was at the head of sanitation in Cuba, has been 
in charge of the task of making the canal zone 
habitable since the beginning of American occu- 
pation, and to him more than to any other man 
is due the credit of making the construction of 
the canal possible without a terrible sacrifice of 
human life. 

Yellow fever has been absolutely eradicated, 
and malaria has been so thoroughly brought 
under control that the sick rate among the 
thirty-two thousand laborers is less than that of 
similar bodies of workmen in the United States. 
During the last year it was only twenty-nine 
in the thousand. 

The result has been accomplished by the 
simple expedients of screening the sleeping- 
rooms of the men and oiling the surface of 
breeding-places of the mosquitoes for a space of 
The 








among other things, that the freeboard of the | how greatly human ills were diminished by the 
battle-ships is too low for the protection of | hospital. 


anopheles, which transmits malaria, 
only about one hundred yards. 

To the person who views these achievements 
with the scientific imagination there is an out- 
look far beyond the conquering of malaria and | 
yellow fever. He gains a new conception of 
the growing dominion of medical science. It 
seems almost as if the world stood upon the 
very threshold of that temple of knowledge in 
which disease shall be stripped of power and 
the afflicted of all the earth shall find sanctuary. 


can fly | 
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TOIL. 


Toil only gives the soul to shine, | 
And makes rest fragrant and benign. 
James Russell Lowell. 


* ¢ 
MODERN HOSPITALS. 


t is difficult to conceive the change which 
has been wrought in human life by modern 
hospitals. From the beginning of the Chris- 

tian era the religious made an effort to reduce 
suffering by caring for the sick and aged. 
Compassion for pain became speedily a charac- 
teristic of the Christian. 

But although hospitals increased in number 
from the dark ages up to the middle of the 
nineteenth century, there was often reason to 
question their actual beneficence. The risks of 
infection were so multiplied by the assembling 
of numbers of sick people that it was doubtful 


But with the knowledge of antiseptic 
methods all this has been changed, and to-day 
the beneficence of hospitals is immense and 
unquestioned. 

For their practical work they are largely de- 
pendent upon the devoted labor of women. The 
women nurses within and the women benefactors 
without the hospital walls are numbered by 


| ful sanity, if not of uncertain morals. 
explained that this view is due to the different 
| social standards under which he has been 











Shanghai. To-day there are more than ten 
times as many. 

Among the most popular are those books with 
which the youth in America are told ‘‘every 
young person should be familiar.’”” The Chinese 
reader likes ‘‘Treasure Island,’’ a boy’s book 
of adventure; and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ another 
adventure tale, appeals to him. He finds delight 
in the ‘‘Arabian Nights,’”’ in the ‘‘Sherlock 
Holmes’’ detective stories, in ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ and 
the ‘‘Talisman’’ ; ‘‘ Les Miserables’’ and ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’ tales both of social reform and 
of exciting adventure, set him thinking. 

The European love story disgusts the Chinese. 
He regards the hero of such a story as of doubt- 
It is 











trained. It may be, however, that it is not 
due wholly to the different training. The com- 
mon sense, if not the sanity of the heroes of 
much modern fiction has been many times 
doubted by American readers, especially by 
those of mature years. 

The growing popularity of European works 
on political economy, military science, mathe- 
matics and mechanics reveals the intellectual 
temper of those Chinese who seek knowledge 


|as well as amusement. Nearly four hundred 


different works on these subjects are on sale in 


Shanghai. 
T years have made Breathitt County, Ken- 
tucky, the most infamous spot in the 
United States have lately attracted new atten- 
tion because of the tragic death of the man to 
whom, more than to any one else, the reign of 
terror was due. 
It would be hard to find, even in a Greek 
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THE MOUNTAIN FEUDS. 
he feuds and assassinations which for ten 


|in the Whitechapel district, among the very 


hundreds of thousands. In a great city the 
service of the hospitals is enormous. On ‘‘Hos- 
pital Sunday’? London subscribes no less than | 
four hundred thousand dollars for the support | 
of its hospitals. A single one of them, situated 


play, a more dramatic ending to a career of 
abhorrent crime. The man who had become 
both a political and a financial king of his 
mountain realm; who had debauched the civil 
| life of his state as well as that of his county, 
and who had no one knows how many assas- 
| sinations to his discredit, was finally shot down 





poorest people in the great city, has served six 





million patients since it was opened. It has 
more than eight hundred in its wards con- 
stantly. Fifty patients are operated on daily. 
When one thinks of the number of women 
who by day and by night, year in and year 
out, supply the wants and alleviate the pain of 
the patients in the great London hospital and 
in thousands of similar institutions over the 


realizes what a mighty stream of compassion 
took its rise when a little group of men in 
Judea heard from the Master’s lips His answer 
to the question, ‘‘Who is my neighbor ?’’ 
| ‘*Education in England,’’ the Hon. White- 
law Reid said that although a good many 
so-called ‘‘frills’’ are provided by the English 
elementary schools, they are not permitted to 
take the place of essentials. ‘*Whatever else a 
London child may learn at a ‘provided school’ 
{in American parlance, a common school], he 
must and does learn to read, write and cipher.’’ 
‘‘Nothing is apt to strike an American more, 
when he comes to know the product of English 
elementary schools, than their thoroughness in 
these essentials. ’” 

Thoughtful Americans are struck by the suc- 
cess of European elementary schools in teaching 
essentials, because they are accustomed to a 
considerable lack of success in this respect on 
the part of American schools. It is a pardon- 
able breach of confidence to say that The Com- 
panion receives many letters, the substance of 
which shows that the writers are intellectually 
alert and have been to school, but which are 
inaccurate and essentially ‘‘uneducated’’ in style 
and spelling. 

There is no reason for desperate lamentation 
over the fact, and this is not the place to sug- 
gest revisions of the school system or to offer 
technical advice on education; but it is impor- 
tant to insist on the fact, and to keep it continu- 
ously before the minds of parents and teachers. 

European schools are harassed by many 
problems of administration and ownership from 
which America has always happily been free. 
We have plenty of money to pay for good 
schools; in almost every community the tax- 
payer gives the school committee what it asks 
for. Yet notwithstanding the freedom and gen- 
erosity which our schools enjoy, they do not suc- 
ceed as they should, and we have many lessons 
to learn from the common schools of the enlight- 
ened parts of Europe. Improvement will surely 
come if all questions of school administration 
and system are based upon the postulate that 
the business of the common schools is above 
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THE ESSENTIAL THREE. 
n an address delivered last December, on 





all things to teach all children to read, to write, | 


to cipher. 
* © 


WHAT THE CHINESE READ. 


odern Chinese, or at least those of them 

who claim to be progressive, have begun 

to read the literature of the Western 
world, and are especially interested in the 
novels. Four years ago translations of only 
twenty-one such books were accessible in 


in cold blood, in his own store, by the son 
whom he had allowed to grow up in untaught, 
unrestrained drunken viciousness. 

Nothing stranger exists in the civilization of 
the United States than the feuds of which that 
which has just ended is typical. The actors are 
of the purest American blood, the most unmixed 


| lineage y le in th y. They 
whole civilized, Christianized world, one partly | cts gpedonen yan gedermae-cearggha ec 


forceful, proud and independent, and possessed 
of more than ordinary natural ability ; but they 
have lived in isolation, cut off from the learning 
of the schools and almost everything else which 
spells progress. Constant intermarriages have 
intensified natural traits and raised the sense 
of family solidarity to a height that has rarely 
existed elsewhere except among the Scottish 
clans in the days of the border warfare. It has 
been the family or the friend against the world, 
with the Colt or the Winchester as the court of 
last resort. 

The end of these feuds is undoubtedly in 
sight, if it has not already been reached. Even 
before this latest murder, public indignation, 
like a tidey had been rising slowly and irre- 
sistibly in Kentucky. It had already sent to 
the penitentiary for life two uf the most notorious 
of the assassins, and had driven others from 
the state. The parricidal bullet may have been 
only anticipatory. 


* & & 


isastrous spring floods can be prevented, ac- 

cording to the chief hydrographer of the gov- 
ernment. He has lately proposed that detention 
reservoirs be built along the upper reaches of the 
rivers, in which the rains and melting snows 
shall be collected only to flow out slowly and in 
such volume as will do no damage to life or prop- 
erty. The loss occasioned by the floods in the 
valley of the Ohio River in January and March of 
last year has been estimated at one hundred mil- 
lion dollars. That sum spent for reservoirs, the 
hydrographer thinks, would make the valley safe 
hereafter. The government is already building 
large reservoirs in the West for the storage of 
water to be used for irrigation, but the land there 
is cheap in comparison with that in the Ohio 
valley; but if the use of thousands of acres for 
reservoirs would prevent the disastrous floods, the 
residents of the valley would doubtless think that 
the land was serving a good purpose. 


— air seems to be good for monkeys as well 
i asfor human beings. In the autumn of 1906 
the Chicago health commissioner suggested to the 
keeper of the Lincoln Park zoo that he put a pair 
of monkeys in the outdoor cage for the winter. 
The keeper thought this was a rash experiment, 
as monkeys seldom survive a single winter in 
Chicago, even with all the care that can be given 
to them; but he prepared the cage for them. 
The monkeys not only survived the outdoor air, 
but were in better health in the spring than those 
kept indoors. One of them died of an accident in 
the summer, but the other one, with a new mate, 
is strong and healthy this winter, and bids fair to 
die of old age. 


choolboys who declaimed “The boy stoodon 

the burning deck, whensall buttim ud fled” 
have been laughed off the platform, and now, like 
Fourth-of-July spread-eagle orators, are only a 
memory of the older generation. But the de- 
claiming schoolboy, for all his sheepish slurring 
of words and vociferous false emphases, got one 
great benefit— practice in standing on his feet 
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before an audience. To give his successors similar | 
practice, forensic debating under proper instruc- 

tion is clearly the thing for upper grammar classes, 

high schools and academies. Debating means | 
not only speaking but thinking, and is therefore 
more valuable than “speaking pieges.” A recent | 
leaflet of the New England Association of Teach- | 
ers of English makes a strong plea for the en- 
couragement on the part of teachers and parents 
of organized debate between schoolboys. It has 
the excitement of contest, is related to the teach- 
ing of English, and has a bearing on a moral 
question that has vexed our schools—the question 
of seeret fraternities and clubs. These societies 
usually have nothing important todo. The pres- | 
ence in every school of one or more debating | 
societies would satisfy in a healthy way the mys- | 
terious desire of young men and women “to belong | 
to something.” 





THE CONSTANT CHANCE. 


“6 o you’re going to adopt her?” said Horace 

Moore, touching the curls of the sleeping 
child as she lay in his Aunt Elizabeth’s arms. 
“How dare you, aunty? Whatdo you know about 
training up a modern young lady? You can’t 
teach her to play cards for money or to smoke or 
swear.” 

“Horace! You shouldn't talk so, even in fun.” | 

“T’m not in fun. I told you you weren’t fitted. | 
You see, you don’t even know what young girls 
require nowadays.” | 

Aunt Elizabeth searched his face. The glance | 
for her was tenderly playful, but his tone was 
eynieal and hard. 

“Tam sorry if three years in Paris have done that 
for you,” she said, in gentle reproof. 

“Paris! Paris girls are circumspect compared 
with ours. They take their liberties after mar- 
riage over there, but it’s this past year in America 
that has opened my eyes about the modern girl. 
Talk about higher ideals! The only reason women 
aren’t as bad as men is because they don’t dare 
risk it. It’s proved by the way they jump at a 
chance to do a little refined gambling or anything 
of the sort. They’re all alike about it, too, once 
you give them the chance.” 

His words lingered in Aunt Elizabeth's memory, 
and later in the day she repeated them to Clarice, 
her seventeen-year-old niece. 

“Well, he’s pretty near right,” said the girl, with 
a shrug. 

“Right! Judge by yourself. 
ecards for money.” 

“We often do in our club. 
It’s lots more spicy, aunty.” 

“Clarice Randall, does your cousin Horace know 
it?” 

“Y-yes. 
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You wouldn’t play 


Just small amounts. 


In fact, I played for money with him 
on the train, coming from New York. He lost 
five dollars, too. Perhaps that’s what ails him.” | 
The girl laughed roguishly, but sobered as she | 
saw the pained look in the sweet old face. 

“How could you, Clarice? Think of your influ- | 
ence!”’ | 

Clarice laughed outright. ‘My influence on | 
Cousin Horace! He’s twice as old as I am.” 

“Well, he says ‘they’re all alike,’ and you have 
helped him to believe it. We can’t escape influ- 
encing people, child—not for a minute.” 

“T hate that thought,” was the impatient answer. 
“I can’t endure to think that everything I do is 
affecting some one else. I want to be free.” 

“I used to feel so, too,” Aunt Elizabeth ac- 
knowledged, “until some one made me see how | 
the constant influence that I couldn’t help exert- | 
ing gave me a constant chance to help others if I 
always did my best.” 

Clarice shook her head slowly. “Saints like 
you don’t grow in this generation,” she murmured. | 

But she left the room—influenced. 


* 


“ JES’ SO.” 

“r-Phere’s ladies that’s ladies, and there’s ladies 

that ain’t ladies,’ an observant cook of two 
years’ service was recently overheard in a certain 
household explaining to a new maid. ‘“ The 
missus,” she added, “is a lady that is. Her voice 
sounds just the same when she’s praising your 
pies as it does when she wants to know how you 
come to knock the handle off a pitcher.” 

It was by no means a bad standard of ladyhood, 
and curiously like the test of a gentleman which 
readers of the recent “Life of Edwin Lawrence 
Godkin” may remember that he successfully 
passed, in the estimation of a Cambridge letter- | 
carrier, who expressed his opinion to Mr. Godkin’s | 
friend, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. 

“Why, sir,” said he, “Mr. Godkin was jes’ so 
every time. You see, when I was a boy there 
was an old gentleman who lived near Charles 
Sumner. He was white-haired. He used to take 
me with him in his gig sometimes to hold his 
horse, and he told me, says he, ‘You can always 
tell a real gentleman by his bein’ jes’ so every 
time.’ And I’ve found he was about right, and I 
don’t think I ever met a man who was more jes’ 
so every time than Mr. Godkin.” 

When this compliment was reported to the 
scholarly editor who was the subject of it, he aptly | 
capped it with a quotation from Froissart, that | 
ancient chronicler who was deemed an excellent | 
judge of what makes the gentleman in the knightly 
days of old: 

“A gentleman is always a gentleman, and shows 
himself always such, in need and in danger.” 


* 


BEADS AND BUSINESS. 


C— Herrick applied for a position as sten- 
ographer in a business office the other day. 
The position was a desirable one, for although one 
of,the firm was somewhat peculiar and difficult to 
work with, there was good pay and opportunity 
for steady advancement. Caroline was confident | 
of success, for she had taken excellent rank at 
school, and her work was always accurate and 
businesslike. Her letter of application was im- 
mediately answered by a request to call at the 
office. 

She was there upon the moment; her manner 
was as good as her letter, and her shirt-waist was 
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immaculate. It was a thin one with a Dutch neck 
—she had a very pretty throat. She wore two 
strings of beads, three combs set with blue stones, 
two bracelets, and a belt with a large buckle, also 
set with imitation stones. 

The interview was brief but businesslike. She 
left the moment it was over, confident of success, 
yet the next morning came a note from the firm, 
regretting that they could not avail themselves of 
her services. 

She had grit. She wrote a courteous letter, asking 
in what way she had failed to recommend herself 
to them. She was scarcely hopeful of receiving 
an answer, but it came promptly. 

Dear Miss Herrick. In reply to yours of the 17th, 
asking for the reason of your failure to meet our needs, 
we quote Mr. Smith’s words: ** The work is satisfactory, 
but we do not want anybody who goes around Moking 
like a pawnbroker’s shop.”’ 

Very truly yours, 

It was a hard lesson, but it is a pleasure to record 
the sequel. The girl wrote a second letter of three 
sentences. 


Smith & Jennings. 


Messrs. Smith & Jennings. 

Gentlemen. Thank you for your letter of the 18th, 
replying to my request for the reason of my failure. 
The “pawnbroker’s shop” is retired — permanently. 
May I ask to have my name put upon the list of appli- 
eants for future vacancies ? 

Very truly yours, 

The letter—and her courage — were effectual, 
and she obtained her place. But possibly the 
story bears a hint for other business girls. 


Caroline Herrick. 


& & 


DEVELOPING A’ TALENT. 


|. ery’ the pleasant remembrances of a long stay 
at Natchez during the Civil War, writes Mrs. 
Ellen Biddle in her “Reminiscences of a Soldier’s 
Wife,” is that of a beautiful blue-and-white French 
organdy muslin. She had noticed it in a shop 
window and greatly admired it, and her husband 
urged its purchase. But she had recently received 
a box of gowns from New Orleans, and felt that 
she did not need it. 


Still he tempted me, saying, “If you will make 
it yourself, I will not only buy the material, but 
you can buy any Valenciennes lace you may want 
to trim it with.” 

He well knew my weakness; there was nothing 
I loved so much as a bit of lace, real filmy, beauti- 
ful old lace. I hesitated, however, remembering 
so well the time, when first married, he gave me a 
twenty-dollar gold piece, when gold was searce, if 

would make a plain calico dress for myself. 
Unfortunately, I took the pay in advance. Many 
times I threw the thing down, declaring I would 
try no more to finish it, when the colonel would 
quietly say, “But you have spent the twenty 
dollars”; and I would go to work again. 

He was anxious for me to learn to sew, knowing 
I might have it to do some time when away from 
civilization, as we were apt to be. 

The lace tempted me, and the muslin was bought. 
Fortunately for me, just at this time the beautiful 
Mrs. Marston came to visit us, and under her di- 
rections the gown was built, and was a thing of 
beauty for many years, and greatly admired. 

The making of it developed a latent talent, for 
afterward, when we lived on the frontier and I 
could not have sewing of any kind done, with the 
1elp of the nurse I made everything that | chil- 
dren and I wore. So the oslonel did no 
greatly in the end, and I was benefited. 


* ¢ 


TOO MUCH COMPATIBILITY. 
ompatibility is evidently, according to the 
Washington Star, as dangerous as the incom- 
patibility of temperament plea on which so many 
divorces are granted. The story is told of a girl 
who, after listening to a young man’s proposal, 
answered : 
“No, James, I cannot marry you.” 


James looked frightened, hurt, displeased. 
“Why not?” he asked. 


“There is too much compatibility of tempera- | 


ment about us, James,” said the girl, her lip curl- 
ing with faint scorn. 

“Too much compatibility? Butisn’t that a good 
thing?” asked the puzzled young man. 

“Not always,” she answered. “For instance, 
judging from the size of your income, if we were 
married I should undoubtedly insist, from motives 
of economy, on dispensing with a servant and 


doing my Own housework, and in your compati- | 


bility, James, you would undoubtedly let me do it.” 


& ¢ 
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CHILDREN’S COMMONS. 


n the recently published “Leaves from the Note- 

Books of Lady Dorothy Nevill,” edited by her 
son, the venerable author recalls that it was once 
the custom in English homes of rank for the host 
to sit at the head of the table and “carve the 
joint,” instead of having the course served from a 
side-table by a domestic. 

This homely custom had its drawbacks, Lady 
Nevill confesses, for she recollects that when her 
father used to carve, the children were in terror of 
asking for a second helping, as, even when a 

1 


| the family was present, his time was so muc 


engaged in carving for others that he had little 
time for eating himself. 

In those days no well-bred child ever clamored, 
and it is obvious that many little men and women 
got rather hungry before father noticed that their 
plates were empty. 


* & 


THE TIME FOR DISAPPEARING. 


Te seamy side of modern inventions is touched 
upon in the Toronto Globe story below: 


An old fisherman was rowing in his boat one 
day when an automobile canoe sprung a leak near 
him, and immediately sank. 

To the a gang on of the canoe’s occupants, the 
old man paid no heed to them, but rowed calmly 
on his way. However, the wrecked canoeists 
managed to swim to him, and as they clambered 
into his boat, one of them spluttered : 

“Confound it, why didn’t you lend us a hand? 
Couldn’t you see that we were sinking?” 

The fisherman stared hard at them. 

“Blessed if I didn’t think ye was one o’ them 
new-fangled submarines,” said he, gravely. 

3) & 


A QUEER TWIST. 


he late Bishop T. U. Dudley of Kentucky de- 

elared that he was indebted to a mountaineer 
of that state for the most ungrammatical sentence 
he ever heard. This is it: 


Them three Miss Blake are three of as pretty 
a gal as I ever see. 


lose | 


**Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great ser- 
vice in clearing the voice. Invaluable tosingers, teach- 
ersand clergymen. Coutain nothing harmful. [Adv. 








} MUSIC STUDENTS 

SHOULD HAVE STEADY NERVES. 
| — 
| The nervous system of the musician is often 
| very sensitive and any habit like coffee drinking 
may so upset the nerves as to make regular and 
| necessary daily practice, next to impossible. 

“TI practise from seven to eight hours a day and 
study Harmony two hours,” writes a Michigan 
music student. ‘‘Last September I was so nervous 
1 could only practise a few minutes at a time and 
mother said I would have to drop my musie for a 
year. 

“This was terribly discouraging as I couldn't 
bear the thought of losing a whole year of study. 
Becoming convinced that my nervousness was 
caused largely by coffee, and seeing Postum so 
highly spoken of, I decided I would test it fora 
while. 

“Mother followed the directions carefully and I 
thought I had never tasted such a delicious drink. 
We drank Postum every morning instead of coffee, 
and by November I felt more like myself than for 
years, and was ready to resume my music. 

“T now practise as usual, do my studying and 
when my day’s work is finished I am not any 
| more nervous than when I began. 

“I cannot too highly recommend Postum to 
musicians who practise half a day. My fatheris a 
physician and recommends Postum to his patients. 
Words cannot express my appreciation for this 
most valuable health beverage, and experience 
has proven its superiority over all others.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 



























that will give a lifetime of sat- 
isfaction, that will meet every re- 
quirement musically and in point 
of durability, buy the 


iIvers& Pond 


More than 43,000 in use. Over 
300 Musical and Educational In- 
stitutions use and indorse them. 
In every essential feature, even to 
the slightest detail, Ivers & Pond 
Pianos approach perfection. Our 
new catalogue showing 1908 mod- 
els will be mailed upon request. 
Our Easy Paymeut System makes 
piano-buying easy. 

If no dealer sells them near you, 

we can supply you from Baston 

and will mail prices and explain 

our easy payments. Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boylston St., Boston. 
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MADE ONLY IN 
ONE QUALITY 


a plate heavier than triple, 
Community Silver will last 


a lifetime. For sale by your 


dealer at about the price. of 


ordinary plated ware. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd. 


EIDA.N.Y. 














Made with a No. 2A Brownie — actual size 





The No. 2A BROWNIE 


For pictures 214 x 4% inches. 


Film Cartridges for six or twelve exposures. 


Loads in daylight with Kodak 


Has a meniscus 


achromatic lens of 5-inch focus and Eastman Rotary Shutter that 


is always set. 


from the start. 





No. 2A Brownie 


;= 


Has three stops and two finders, is carefully made 


and finished, and is so simple that anybody can make good pictures 


Price $3.00 


Brownies $1.00 to $12.00 


‘“*The Book of the Brownies’’ free at your 


Dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


364 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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he willows gleam with silver light ; 
The maples crimson glow— 
The first faint streaks on winter’s east, 
Far-off and low. 


The northward geese, with wingéd wedge, 
Have split the frozen skies, 

And called the way for weaker wings, 
Where midnight lies. 





To-day a warm wind wakes the marsh; 
I hear the hylas peep 

And o’er the pebbly ford, unbound, 
The waters leap. 


The lambs bleat from the sheltered folds; 
Low whispers spread the hills: 

The rustle of the spring’s soft robes 
The forest fills. 


The night, ah me! fierce flies the storm 
Across the dark dead wold ; 

The swift snow swirls; and silence falls 
On stream and fold. 


All white and still lie stream and hill— 
The winter dread and drear! 

Then from the skies a bluebird flies 
And—spring is here! 


* © 


THE WELL BEFORE THE DOOR. 


here shall we dig 


“cc 
W the well?’ they 








asked as they sat 
in their new home, one bright 
day long ago. They had 
come to spend their honey- 
moon, and the long years 
following, under their own 
PS, rooftree. 

After much discussion they 
decided to dig it in front of the house, where it | 
would be available both for their own use and 
for that of people passing by on the long road. 
Life was so full of joy for them they were 
eager to share it with others; and the place 
was so isolated, it proved a satisfaction to 
have carriages stop before the door, and ex- 
change a greeting as the horses drank. There 
were some disadvantages, for the home became 
semi-public; and there were times when the | 
bride would have been glad to wash her dishes 
without fear of intrusion. But the well and 
the always possible visit encouraged tidiness 
within, and all in all, the visits were welcome. | 

The years went by, and the home filled with | 
children, and then grew nearly empty again, 
as the young people went forth into life. And 
at length the husband died, leaving the widow, 
with one of her married sons, in the old home. 

The son came back from some years of experi- 
ence in the world, and saw the well through 
other eyes than those of his childhood. 

‘*Mother,’”’ said he, ‘‘I want to change the 
line of the front fence, and enclose the well. 
What’s the use of all this bother? People just 
take it for granted, and don’t appreciate it, and 
the thing has grown to be a nuisance.’’ 

It was not wholly ill humor on- the part of 
the young man. Sawmills had come into the 
woods; and heavy wagons bearing loads of 
logs and lumber cut not only the road and the 
little semicircular drive, but the little crescent 
of green sod between the well and the road. 
Teamsters were careless in the use of the water, 
and left deep mud-puddles behind them. Flies 
gathered about the resting oxen, and sometimes 
left them, and sought the porch and house. 
Drivers were not always careful of their lan- 
guage; and their rough talk, plainly audible 
within, was often most annoying. Few even 
of those who drove by in carriages asked per- | 
mission or said ‘‘Thank you.’? The well had | 
been there so long, the public had accepted it | 
as its own, and ceased to make acknowledgment. 
The son, and his wife as well, looked upon | 
these things as intolerable; and so one day the | 
posts were drawn and the fence was begun. | 

Then came a line of log-laden wagons, and | 
halted in the road; and the drivers were dis- | 
mayed to find a post set in the middle of the 
driveway, and other post-holes digging. They 
drove on, the panting oxen wondering as they 
pulled their heavy loads up the hill without 
their accustomed refreshment. The son watched 
them out of sight, and then walked to the well 
for a drink. Behind the vines on the porch he 
heard a sob, and went to see the meaning of it. 

‘*The home is yours, my boy,’’ said the | 
mother, ‘‘and I must not make you and Ella 
uncomfortable with my old-fashioned notions. 
But your father and I had the well dug there 
because we wanted to share our blessings with 
others; and in these recent years it has been 
almost the only blessing I had to share. I could 
not go to church; I had little money to give; 
there was no one I could help in any other 
way. So I sat here among the vines, and 
watched the people as they drank, and the oxen 
sinking their heads in the trough, and rejoiced 
that 1 could give a cup of cold water in the 
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name of the Lord. I don’t want to complain ; 
but this is taking away my one remaining form 
of service in His name.’’ 

The son was thoughtful for a moment; then 
he called his wife, and the three talked it over 
together. 

‘Let mother have her way,”’ said Ella. ‘‘It 
is her right.’’ 

‘*Mother,’’ said the son, ‘‘we’ll compromise. 
There’s one post set, which will prevent driving 
in. Let us leave it there for a week, and they 
will have to carry water out if they get any. 
That will be a hint. And after that the post 
shall come down.’’ 

The hint was effective, in part, at least. 
‘Teamsters were not long in suspecting whom 
they had to thank, and grew more considerate. 

So the old lady sat among her vines a few 
years longer, with joy that she could give a cup 
of cold water as a servant of the Lord. A few 
months ago she died, and was mourned by a 
larger circle of friends than she had known. 


* ¢ 


WHAT SAVED THE MISSIONARIES. 


he introduction of Christianity into heathén 
T countries has been more or less closely con- 

nected with trade and the arts of civilization. 
The government has often been keenly alive to 
the advantage of science but hostile to religious 
teaching. Such was the case in Madagascar fifty 
years ago, as is told in the pages of Rev. W. E. 
Cousins’s book, ‘‘Madagascar of To-day.” 


Queen Ranavalona was beginning to feel uneasy 
about the growing influence of foreign ideas, and 
wished to get rid of the missionaries. She sent 
some officers to carry her message. The mis- 
sionaries were gathered together to meet the 
queen’s messengers, and were told that they had 
been a long time in the country and had taught 
much, but that it was now time for them to think 
of returning to their native land. 

The missionaries, alarmed at this message, 
answered that they had only begun to teach some 
of the elements of knowledge, and that much re- 
mained to be imparted. They mentioned sundry 
branches of education, among which were the 
Greek and Hebrew languages, which had already 
been partially taught to some. 

The messengers returned to the queen, and soon 
came back with this answer: 

“The queen does not care much for Greek and 
Hebrew. Can you teach something more useful? 
Can you, for example, teach how to make soap?” 

This was an awkward question to address to 
theologians, but after a moment’s pause Mr. 
Griffiths turned to Mr. Cameron and asked him 
whether he could answer it. 

“Give me a week,” said Mr. Cameron, and the 
week was given. At its close the queen’s mes- 
sengers again met the missionaries, and Mr. 
Cameron was able to present to them a bar of 
prernen J good white soap, made entirely from 
materials found in the country. This was an 
eminently satisfactory answer, and the manufac- 
ture of soap was forthwith introduced, and is still 
continued to the present day, although no one 
would now venture to call the soap “‘white.”’ 

As a result of making this bar of soap the mis- 
sion gained a respite of about five years, during 


| which time the queen still tolerated the presence 


and teaching of the missionaries for the sake of 


| the material advantages derived from the work 


of the artisans; and it was during these years that 
the first churches were formed, and the Christian 
religion began to take deep root among the people. 


* © 


A PRIZE PACKAGE. 


oe ou know you’ve often told me that I’m one 
Y of those who are always letting good 
chances slip by me,” Mr. Potter remarked 
complacently to his wife, on his return from a 
week’s visit to the city. “Don’t you recall it, 
Mandy?” 


“T may have been driven to it once or twice,” 
admitted Mrs. Potter. ‘“‘What’s that you’ve got 
in your hands, William?” 

“This little package,” said Mr. Potter, solemnly, 
“cost me one dollar and forty cents, and I don’t 
know what’s init. Wait!” He held > his hand 
as Mrs. Potter opened her mouth with evident 
intent to reproach him. 

“Fred took me to one of the sales of unclaimed 
poren es at the big railway office one day. Folks 
nave to bid just what they think best; nobod 
knows what’s in anything. But Fred and | coul 
both tell about this. Sealed up on both ends as 
’tis, we knew ‘twas something valuable, and being 
so light, we concluded ’twas probably some piece 
0’ women’s ——- Fred said that if it hadn’t 
been a pouring rain, so that few were there, I 
wouldn’t have had any part of a chance; ’twould 
have run way up in the dollars. Here, you open 


“TI told Fred I’d give him the credit,” Mr. Potter 
went on, as his wife pried off the seals with a pair 
of scissors. ‘He’s used to such things, and knows 
when to take and when to let go. So you see —” 

Mr. Potter’s voice trailed off into sllence as his 
wife removed the wrapping-paper from a small 

yasteboard box, and opening it, held out to him a 
—. bottle, tightly packed with pale yellow 
ablets. 

“Two every hour till the pain is relieved,” read 


| Mr. Potter, with faltering tongue, from the label 


on the bottle held toward him by his wife. “My 
land, and you wouldn’t even darst take one of 
’em, not knowing what they’re for!” 

“Here, you put all this truck in the fire!” com- 
manded Mrs. Potter. “And you needn’t trouble 
to notify your nephew Fred. I'll write him this 
afternoon. There are a number of things I’ve 
been wanting to say to him for some time.’ 


* © 


LETTING GO OF A GRUDGE. 
ie a writer for the New York Times a French 


soldier expresses his amazement at the | 


ability of the British soldier to shake hands 


with his enemy after a fight, whether he is con- | 


quered ora conqueror. He declares that the Latin 


| races have so little of this virtue that they hardly | 


understand its existence. 


One day the Frenchman, who was in South | 


Africa during the Boer War, saw two British 
officers walking through the camp with a Boer, 
all three engaged in earnest conversation. He 
turned aside so as not to have to salute one who, 
he cupneces. had come to give information in 
regard to the Boer outposts. Presently he met 
one of the two officers. 

“Be sure to be on time for luncheon,” said the 
Englishman. “We’re going to make a noble 
spread for the Boer you saw with us.” 

The Frenchman’s anger broke out. He declared 
that he would not sit at meat with a traitor. 

“Who's a traitor?” retorted the officer, much 
amazed, “The poor man’s captured, and as he’s 


had such beastly bad luck, we thought a lunch 
would cheer him up.” 

“From that day,” remarked the Frenchman 
afterward, “I saw what made the British great. 
The Boer War was carried on with the bitterest 
feelings between the two nations. To see the 
English now, building —— country in the same 
spirit that moved the officers of that regiment, is 
a wonder to us Latins. 

“We do not forget and forgive easily. When 
my Italian friends are annoyed with me, they still 
| reproach me with the murder of Conrad of Hohen- 
| staufen by Charles of Anjou in eleven hundred 
| and something.” 


THE KEY OF THE 
oes FIELDS Ee 
a BY Francis Barine # 


ive me the key of the fields, 

O Fairy of Dreams! 1 would wander away, 

away, ° 
| To the edge of the world, where Dawn her empire 
| yields 

To the bold, blithe Day— 

To the edge of the world, where tall dark pines 
| 
| 








above 
The verge of the sharp-split cliff soar up to the 
blue. 
Are they singing there, the solemn pines I love, 
| The song I knew? 
| Give me the key of the fields, 
| O Fairy of Dreams! 1 would wander afar, afar, 


| 


| To the deep still woods that the cliff’s gaunt | 


shoulder shields, 
Where the wild flowers are. 


O the woods, the woods! with their fragrant 
silences, 
And the leaves’ soft talk, and the little hurrying 
stream’s! 
Let me steep my soul once more in the peace of 
these, 


O Fairy of Dreams! 


Give me the key of the fields— 
The wide free fields and the woodland ways 
beyond, 
Where the great All-Mother dwells remote, and 
wields 
Her magic wand. 
Let me dream that, gathered close to her mighty 
heart,’ 
Her banished child returned, once more I’ve 
lain: 
Then, exile, back to the din of street and mart, 
To work again. 


® © 


TOO MUCH FOR UNCLE JUNIPER. 


he Mississippi court-room was packed with 

negroes, and it was fairly evident, says a 

contributor to the Vaylor-Trotwood Maga- 
zine, that something of unusual interest was about 
to transpire. Within the bar, on the prisoner’s 
seat, an old negro leaned eagerly forward as his 
attorney argued his plea, “not guilty,” before the 
jury. 

“Who, gentlemen of the jury, has sworn that he 
saw this man commit this theft?” demanded the 
attorney. ‘‘We have broken every link in the weak 
chain of circumstantial evidence with which the 
state has tried toentangle him. Why, his neighhor, 
Tom Jones, swore that he sold him the meat that 


shot the hog because it was wild. 
“It is true that Colonel Smith swore that one of 


and that about fifty yards from a certain stump he 
found blood, and then followed a trail of blood 
from that spot to this defendant’s cabin. But 
what of that? 

“This defendant told you—and his wife and 
brother swore the same—that that was the blo 
of a coon which he had shot and carried home the 
day before Smith lost his hog. Give him justice 
as you would do if he were a white man. He 
eannot help being black. 
— his spots nor the Ethiopian his skin.’ 
twenty years he has been a leader in the church. 
Let him remain free to enjoy the bread of life with 
others of the faithful.” 

As the lawyer sat down, the women, who had 
been “weaving” back and forth for some minutes, 
commenced to shout: 

“Bress de Lawd!” 

“Dar, now!” 

“We knows yo’s innocent, Brer Juniper!” 

The sheriff had to threaten to clear the court- 
room before order was restored. When at last 
there was silence, the district attorney rose. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he began, in closing the 
case for the state, ‘I desire only to bring a picture 
to — minds.” ‘ 

ere the prisoner ad tested his big brass-rimmed 
spectacles as if to see the picture, and his manner 
showed that he was determined to let no detail 
escape him. 

“The twenty-third of last December,” continued 
the district attorney, “found Juniper Bradley 
without meat. His son was coming to spen 
Christmas with him. But Juniper did not worry, 
for only half a mile away in Marse Smith’s woods 
were some fat hogs. 

“An hour before sunset Juniper was kneeling 
behind a large stump in these woods, with his 
| rifle pointing toward a hog that, at some distance 
| away, was rooting among the leaves.” 

The district attorney paused. Taking a cane to 
represent a rifle, he Knelt behind a chair. After 
some minutes of moving to right and left, now 
raising, now lowering his rifle, he took careful 
aim and then fired, imitating the noise of a report 
very successfully. 

At the sound Juniper, who had been smiling, 
| apparently oblivious to everything save the dis- 
| trict attorney’s movements, exclaimed : 
| “Yas, suh, dat’s des de eg | I done hit, boss!” 

The laugh that followed brought Juniper to a 
| realization of what he had done, and he shuffled 
| round in the prisoner’s seat, muttering, “Nigger 
| got no show, nohow!” 


| 





® & 
THEY CAN ALMOST YODEL. 


ivilization does not invariably bring im- 
| provement in its train. Man, in his growing 
domination over the animal world, has 
| forced a reputation on the pig and obliged it to 
live up to that reputation by imposing unsanitary 
conditions. The pig in its more natural state is a 
very different object from the dirty, wallowing 
swine of tradition. Mr. Howard P. Arnold, in 
“Gleanings from Pontresina,” gives a picture of 
the self-respecting pig of that Alpine region. 

Pigs are more numerously represented than any 
other domestic animal. They are popular because 
of the slight cost of support. 
spend in unobtrusive retirement, fed on a rank 
coarse dock of which huge quantities are salte 
down during the summer. 

In June all swine are sent up together to the 


was found in the defendant’s house, and that he | 


his hogsdisappeared about December twenty-third, | 


‘The leopard cannot | 
For 


he winter they | 
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| high Alps for the season. Here they ramble in 
the sublimest scenery, te agen | whey, and put- 
| ting on what little fat their peculiar construction 
| will permit. 
| Being no longer demoralized by the enfeebling 
| seductions of man, and free to seg J his own 
tastes, which are dainty rather than otherwise, 
piggy is neat in person and select in diet. He 
shows very plainly that he does not choose to 
wallow in mud nor to eat garbage. ; 
The pig of the Engadine is not as other pigs. 
| Even in the fulness of growth he offers little re- 
| semblance to the bloated bondholder generally 
seen elsewhere. He is not ee after such a 
model, nor does his hue of rusty chestnut recall 
| the popular ideal. His legs are long, his body 
slender and his ribs apparent He is gn 
rather than beautiful, and like Cassius, “hath a 
lean and hungry look.” b 

There is nothing morbid about these pigs, how- 
ever, and on their native heath their movements 
are nimble and sprightly. Their snouts turn up 
with a defiant air, and their pendent ears and 
crafty eyes are never off oy. ; 

I have watched these frisky sybarites capering 
to and fro, hilarious in the sunshine, their queer 
little twisted glittering tails drawn out into 
| elaborate diminuendoes. They never forget their 
| sense of propriety, and do not die rending the 

a? | with discordant protestations, but slip away 
with a subdued grace. 


® © 
HOUSE RENT IN PERU. 


na Village on the upper Marafon, in Peru, Mr. 
| C.R. Enock stayed for some weeks in a thatched 

adobe house on the bank of the river. In 
“The Andes and the Amazon” he recalls certain 
amusing facts regarding his stay. 


I hired the place, writes Mr. Enock, at the not 
| exorbitant rental of twenty cents per week, which 
amount I handed to the owner on receiving the 
key. I had just had it well swept out, my baggage 
installed and travelling cot put up, and was en- 
joying full possession of the premises, when a 
| wrathful seviora appeared and asked my servant 
by what right I was there. — ; 

It transpired that she laid claim to the owner- 
ship of the place, saying that the person to whom 
I paid the rent was an impostor, who had abso- 
lutely no right to the house at all. 

Weary, at length, of the voluble arguments of 
the woman, who went back into the remote history 
of the village to prove her claim, I hit upon the 
simple method of getting rid of her by paying her 
the amount of the rent, the disputed er: cents, 
in full; but I took the precaution to o 
receipt this time. 

The dame having departed, I again lay back in 
my cot, and was just falling into a siesta when 
more wrathful voices aroused me. Behold! three 
other women and a man were laying claim to the 
house and its rent, and were only prevented from 
entering a knowledge that the patron was 
asleep within, as my men informed them, and 
sleep is much respected among these people. 

This was really too much, and I sent my boy for 
the Gobernador. After much sifting of evidence 
it appeared that the last claimants, the man an¢ 
his three cousins, held probably the most ay 
right to title; and to get rid of the whole affair, 
again produced a twenty-cent coin, and deposited 
it temporarily in the keeping of the Gobernador, 
| until such time as a judicial decision on his part 
| should be arrived at. 

This pert house afforded me yet another 
incident. Wishing to encourage habits of cleanli- 
ness and decency among -_ men, I had, upon 
leaving, given orders that the place should be 
thoroughly swept out and cleared of the litter of 
departure of my men and baggage, and went on 
ahead. When the arriero and my servant joined 
me I inquired if my instructions had been carried 
out, and saw by their answers that such had not 
been the case. Forthwith I ordered a right-about- 
| turn, and the village was shortly astonished at 
our re-arrival. I set the men to work, and had the 
| place left in thorough order, whilst the villagers 
| crowded round won¢ orieey. 

“Know,” I said, grandiloquently, “that an Eng- 
| lishman always leaves a house cleaner when he 

goes away than when he entered it.” 





tain a 





*® & 
UP AN ICE SLOPE. 


he long trail to the north brings out the best 
in men and the worst, declares Mr. Robert 
Dunn in “The Shameless Diary of an Ex- 
plorer.”” As a member of a party which made a 
vain attempt to reach the top of Mount McKinley, 
he tells something of the hardship of one day’s 
travel: 


Furtively, imperceptibly, the steepness had 
stolen a march on us. As one line of footholds 
oy out, we had to slide dexterously to.another. 

he steeper slope was swept clear and hard. 
Steps had to be cut. 

e have only three ice-axes. As I never gave 
them a thought this morning, all of them were 
gobbled up when we started, and I was left with 
only the long willow tent-pole. It was never 
meant to balance you in half-cut steps that may or 
may not hold your toe. 

As the steps changed from a stairway to a step- 
ladder, the other three betrayed no excitement, 
no uneasiness. Neither did I at first, but I felt 
both. was not dizziness, not vertigo, but 
simply that as I looked down the sheer two thou- 
sand feet, from where we clung by our toes 
imagination resistlessly told over how it would 
feel, how long it would last, what the climax in 
sensation would be, were I to fall. 

As hour succeeded hour, I lived each minute 
only to make the false step. Courage is only a 
matter of self-control, anyway. 

Climbing the highest mountain on the continent 
with a tent-pole! Sometimes I boiled in those 
dizzy, anxious places that I had put myself in 
such a position with such men. Yet I must reap 
my own sowing. Once I asked if it wasn’t custom- 
ary to rope-on such steep slopes, but no one but 
Fred answered, and he said, “Y’ ain’t goin’ to 
ketch me tied up to anybody. A man don’t want 
to take chances with any one but himself, haulin’ 
him down from thege places.” 

One requisite of explorers, besides aversion to 
soap and water, is insensitiveness. They can’t 
see, they can’t feel; they couldn’t do these stunts 
if they did. 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Seales—weighing, fish scales, and musical. 
11. Bark—the dog’s, the ship, and tree bark. 

2. Gertrude, Sarah, Caroline. 

3. Friend, fiend. 

4. Inn, fat, you, ate—infatuate. 

5. Prop, agate—propagate. 


I. Il. Itt. 
6 LANE URAL FRAME 
ARID ROME RAPID 
NINE AMEN APPLE 
EDEN LENA MILAN 
EDENE 


7. Anchorage, bandage, courage, plumage, sal- 
vage, bondage, cabbage, baggage, foliage, steer- 
| age 


8. Ride, rude; find, fund; ring, rung; mile, 
mule. 

9. Buttercup, pennyroyal, 
nation, snowdrop, 


snapdragon, car- 
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THE FIRST SIN 


SPRING BIRD y) 


GING LESSON.* 


BY CLAUDIA THARIN. 


"Twas in the very dead of night 
When, from the myrtle-tree, 

Came to my ear, so soft and clear, 
“Tewhit, tewhit, tewhee!” 

| knew ‘twas Mr. Mocking-Bird 
Calling his family 

To ope their eyes, and exercise 


Their scale of do re mi. 
*The mocking-bird teaches his young at night. 


TOBOGGANING. 


BY ELLEN LAKE. 
r | “Nhe toboggan was at the door, gay with 


“Tewhit, tewhit, 





““Tewhit, tewhit, 


little boat, not to go on the water, but on the 
snow,”’ she said. ‘‘And it is, only it has a 
rope to pull it by.’’ 

She gave the string a jerk, and moved the 
toboggan a little on the smooth snow. 

‘‘Hello! Why don’t you sit still?’’ shouted 
Fred, running down the front steps. 

Sister Lou hurriedly scrambled into her seat 
|again. ‘‘I forgot,’’ she started to say, but she 


flowered cushions. Its curved front beck- 
oned the children out. 

‘‘Now you’re sure you'll be careful,’’ said 
mother, in the doorway. 

“‘Oh, you needn’t worry,’’ said Fred, pulling 
on his gloves with a 
grown-up-man air. 
“*T’ll look after Sis- 
ter Lou as well as fa- 
ther himself would. 
Don’t I look big 
enough to take care 
of a little girl like 
you, Sister Lou?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Sister 
Lou, trudging down 
the steps, a soft ball 
of white woolly 
wraps, with her face 
smiling out the only 
opening in them. 

“T’ll pull you to 
the hill,’’ said Fred, 
helping her up on 
the cushions. ‘‘Now 
hold on! See, one 
hand on this rope, 
and the other on this 
one! Those are the 
side ropes.’’ 

Sister Lou nodded 
her white bonnet, 
and squeezed the 
ropes in her hands. 

Fred dragged the 
toboggan to the top 
of the hill in the side 
garden. 

“Tsn’t it fun?’’ 
he asked. ‘* But just 
wait till we coast !’’ 

He thought that 
perhaps when she 
found herself sitting 
at the top of the shi- 
ning track that the 
boys had made, she 
would be fright- 
ened; but she looked 
as serene as a show- 





Teddy and Tabby were asked to take tea 
With Lucille and Eva, Baby Polly and me. 
The dolls were quite proper, Teddy sat like a man; 


—_ siecle "Twas Tabby’s behavior that spoiled our plan. 
“Fred! r . ae 

Pr age ay She jumped from the table, giving all such a scare 
the piazza. ‘‘Here 


are your skees !”’ 
The new ‘‘skees’’ that had taken Mr. Linsted | said, ‘‘Oh! Oh!’’ instead, for the toboggan 
so long to make! began to move. In playing with the string she 
‘*See here, Sister Lou,’’ he said, briskly, ‘‘I | had pulled it near to the slippery hill. Now it 
want awfully to get them. Will you sit right was running away with her! The curved front 
still while I go over to the house a minute?’’ | already was dipping toward the steep white 
‘*Yes,’”’ answered Sister Lou. | slide. 


She meant to sit still. But Fred was gone| Fred ran at the top of his speed. ‘‘Take 
longer than she expected, so much longer that | hold of the side ropes!’ he shouted. ‘‘Hold 


after a time she forgot her promise. She stood | tight!’’ He felt as if he wore rocks on his feet 
up and looked the toboggan all over lovingly. |instead of overshoes. To think of that white 
It had come only a few days before, and was | ball of a baby sister, gliding away in her little 
still new to her. ‘‘Fred thought it was like a | boat down the steep slope so swiftly! And 


Then Father Bird sang loudly out, 


In such a way he seemed to say, 
“Now sing this just like me.” 
One birdiekin chirped out of tune. 


Screamed all the rest, which means, expressed, 
“You're stupid as can be!” 


THE UNWILLING GUEST. 
BY PAULINE C. BOUVE. 

One doll fell right over the back of her chair! 

But Tabby rushed off, not seeming to care, 

With Polly's best bib on, | had lent her to wear! 


And, 


tewhee!” 
And 
ae Do 


tewhee!” 


| there, at the left of the slide at the bottom of 
the coast, was the pile of stones. Fred flung 
| himself down on the slide, but he was just too 
late to catch the back rope. There was nothing | 
| to do but slide down the hill after her, calling | 
all the way, ‘‘Hold to the side ropes !’’ 
Sister Lou’s toboggan flew down the hill and 
spun part way round with her; then it came to 
| a gentle stop out on the level field, some distance | 











And never again to tea I'll invite 
A cat whose “tea” 


|from the stone heap. Fred gave a gasp of | 
relief. ‘‘Only it’ll spoil all her fun! She'll 
never want to toboggan again !’’ he groaned, as 
he ran toward her. 

But Sister Lou beamed up at him from her 
| cushions. ‘‘I beat!’ shecried. ‘‘I beat! May 
I go alone some more?’’ 
| At bedtime Fred told mother about it. ‘‘And 
| Sister Lou’s no ’fraid-cat,’’ he said, proudly. 
| ‘*But supposing she’d got hurt! It would have 
been all my fault. O mother, I’m not half so 
| grown-up as I thought I was!’’ 





manners are so impolite! 





Then Mother Bird sang something low, 


from what | could hear, 


I’m sure she said, “ Throw back your head 


try again, my dear.” 


Then up and down the notes they went, 


. “ 
re mi, do re mi, 


Till, perfect quite, they sang “ good night” 
In sleepy harmony. 


BEDTIME. 
BY S. H. 


he short hand of the clock had crept round 
T to seven, and Aunt Alice came to take 
Harold to bed. There was a nice, snap- 
ping log on the grate, and he was sitting cross- 
legged on the rug, watching it burn. He begged 
hard to sit up a little longer, although his eyes 
blurred often and his 
neck ached from try- 
ing to hold his head 
upright. But he said 
he was not sleepy. 

“*T will tell youa 
story,”’ said Aunt 
Alice, ‘‘about some 
little people who 
have to find them- 
selves a place to 
sleep every night in- 
stead of having a 
nice warm bed, as 
you do,’’ 

This made the lit- 
tle snarls leave Har- 
old’s face, because 
he loved the stories 
Aunt Alice told. 

“*T have told you 
about the flock of 
English sparrows 
that huddle in a 
bush near my win- 
dow, but this story 
is about the dear 
little British blue 
butterflies.’’ 

Harold followed 
Aunt Alice up the 
stairs, and was not 
long in euddling 
down in his own lit- 
tle bed, waiting for 
the rest of the story. 

‘*These butter- 
flies,’’ continued 
Aunt Alice, ‘‘have 
gray spotted wings, 
and are seen flying 
over the downs all 
day, and when it 
comes night they go 
in great numbers to 
a sheltered place, 
where the grass is 
tall, and each one 
chooses a separate 
blade of grass on 
which to make his bed. Each butterfly turns 
his head downward and folds and lowers his 
wings, so that he looks exactly like a seed 
growing on the grass. If the night is cold, they 
creep down lower and lower on the blade, and 
as the wind blows the grasses to and fro they 
are rocked to sleep.’’ 

**T should like to see them,’’ said Harold, 
sleepily, ‘‘but I am glad that I have a bed—and 
an Aunt Alice.’”’ And while he was thinking 
about the little butterfly brothers, all sleeping 
together, he made his journey to dreamland. 
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4 HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEOING SQUABS. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


Ti Y | hh Learn at our school 
e egrap ly —superior, practical 

methods. L ave ex- 
penses earned. GOOD POSITIONS GUARANTEED. 
Catalogue F be DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF 
TELEGRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


WHY NOT YOU? 


We sold at Chicago show 24 birds 
for $1,040; at the New York show 
18 birds for $1,125. We have best 
White Rocks, Buff and Black 
tons and White Wyandottes 
in this country. We will sell eggs 
for hatching from any pen we own 
and you can raise such birds as 
we have. Send 2-cent stamp for 
Mating List and Catalogue. 
OWEN FARMS, Box 725, 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
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Elastic Stockings 


WEAR LONGEST, are MADE TO MEASURE and 
are SOLD AT PRICES NO OTHER MANUFAC- 
TURER CAN MEET. Write to-day for free booklet 
telling how to relieve VARICOSE VEINS =e giv- 
ing directions for self-measurement. Goods mo 
durable. Lowest Prices in the United States. 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 
eS Dept. Y, 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 


STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, peter ney my practical methods 
oe? — 4 URE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 

ouis. The largest Stammering School in the world, 
OuoRGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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Gardner Nursery Co., Box 94, Osage,low 
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Play Suit 
Clothes a boy $ 
complete for 1.00 
A combination suit of knicker- 
bocker trousers and blouse waist 
with inner waist forming a com- 
plete suit—*All-In-1.” Inner waist 
gives permanent blouse effect to 
outer waist and has extensions for 
garters. Buttons in front—little chap 
can dress himself. Washable, fast 
color fabrics in gré ay, blue, brown and 
khaki, plain and check. Sizes 2 to 
8 years. Sent post-paid for $1.00, if 
your dealer hasn’t it. 
Give boy’s age. Money refunded if 
ns satisfacto 
FRE H. SPR AG UE Co., 
60 Main St., ‘Orange, Mass. 
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A A Frositive Relief —<- 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
and all skia troubles, “A little 
higher in price perhaps than 
tmitations, but areason for it.” 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 
250. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 











ERUCATO OR 


E 
5! ny seamped 
on the soles. 





The Educator way : The wrong way : 
Comfort—room for five toes. Discomfort—pinched toes. 


"Lets the foot 
grow as it should" 





















For every 
member of 
the family— 

infants 
to parents. 


DullCalf,PatentColt, 

Kid and Russia 
Calf. Strong yet 
flexible soles. 


Family 

Footwear 

Sold Catalogue 
everywhere. sent on 


ASK YOUR — 


DEALER 
before ordering 
direct. 

By mail 25c. extra. 
None genuine unless 
stamped "Educator" on 
the sole. 

Weare rs of f Rice & Hutchins 
Shoes are omf ore thly taste- 
fully anc ‘y economically shod. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
Gi) FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY @) 


| Dept. B, 10 and 12 High St., Boston, Mass. | 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











Schoolhouse Fire and Panic.— At 

Collinwood, near Cleveland, Ohio, March 
4th, fire broke out in a public school con- 
taining 300 children between the ages of 6| 
and 14, and about 170 of them were burned to | 
death or trampled underfoot in the panic. There 
were two exits from the building, but one is | 
said to have been locked, and the other, which | 
was the one ordinarily used in the children’s | 
fire-drill, was directly over the place where the | 


fire started. The children were jammed against 


the doors and penned in the hallways by the 
crowd pressing from behind. The teachers 
vainly tried to stay the panic, and frenzied | 
parents from outside tried to reach the children | 
through the windows. Two of the teachers | 
lost their lives. All was over in 30 minutes. 

° 


FN phgesnees Surprise in Kentucky is| 
the election of ex-Gov. William 0’ Connell | 


| Bradley, Republican, as United States Senator | 


| Beckham, and the legisla- | 
‘ture had been deadlocked || 
| until February 28th, when 


| by 64 votes to 60 for Mr. Ex-Gov. Braoiey. 


for the term beginning in March, 1909. The 
legislature has a Democratic majority of 8 on 
| joint ballot, and John C. W. Beckham, gov- 
‘ernor of the state from 1900 to ome was the 
Democratic candidate who j= — 
was indorsed at the state | 
primaries. But several of 
the Democratic members 
| refused to vote for Mr. | 


4 Democrats voted with 
the Republicans for Mr. 
| Bradley, who was elected 





| Beckham, and 2 scattering. = 
|Mr. Bradley is a lawyer, 61 years old, ont the 
first, and until this year the only, Republican 
governor of Kentucky. He.has been four times 
the candidate of his party for United States | 


| Senator before the present year. | 


. | 


T= Attempts at Assassination of | 


rulers were made February 28th, in coun- 
tries as far apart as Persia and Argentina. As | 
the Shah of Persia was riding through the 
streets of Teheran, two bombs were thrown 
from the roof of a house at the automobile in 
which he was supposed to be. Three outriders 
were killed and the automobile was wrecked. | 
The Shah escaped unhurt, as he had taken the | 
precaution to send the automobile ahead, and 
was riding in a carriage at some distance in the 
rear. At Buenos Ayres a dynamite bomb was 
thrown against a carriage in which President 
Alcorta was driving, but it failed to explode. 
This occurrence is supposed to have been a 
result of strife between the president and the 
Argentine congress, which led him in January 
to close the sessions of congress by executive | 
decree. a 
n Anti-Asiatics Act, known as ‘'the 
Natal act,’’ was recently passed by the 
legislature of British Columbia by a unanimous 
vote. The act forbids the admission of aliens 
who are unable to read English. It went into | 
effect at once, and two Japanese who entered 
from Portland, Oregon, and were unable to 
speak a word of English, were sentenced under | 
it, February 19th, to a fine of $500 and a year’s | 
imprisonment, the extreme penalty of the act. 
These cases will be used to test the validity 
of the act, which, if it should be sustained by 
the courts, may yet be disallowed by the Cana- 
dian government. is 


iw Education Question in England 
has been revived by the introduction of a 
new educational bill in the House of Commons. 
The bill is simpler than that which the House 
of Lords rejected in 1906. It provides for the 


|complete public control of the elementary 
| schools by locally elected bodies, and directs 


that there shall be no denominational tests in | 


| the appointment of teachers. It provides also 


for the aid of denominational schools, if not 
| carried on for profit, by exchequer grants, but 
not by payments from the rates. Simple Bible | 
instruction in all elementary schools is to be 


| provided by the local authorities; and after 


school hours the school buildings will be avail- 
| able for denominational instruction by volunteer 
teachers of pupils volunta- = = 

rily remaining for such 
teaching. ® 


edfield Proctor, 

United States Senator 
from Vermont, died after 
a short illness, Mareh 4th, 
aged nearly 77 years. Sen- 
ator Proctor commanded 
the 15th V ermont Regiment 
in the Civil War; was suc- 
cessful in his profession, =" 
the law, and in _ business; served in both | 
branches of the state legislature; was governor 








| 1878-80; and was Secretary of War from 1889 to 


his appointment, in 1891, to the seat made vacant 


| by the resignation of Senator Edmunds. 


















—. 
“Pledge o . 
Allegiance” 


HE “PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE,” under the leadership 

of The Youth’s Companion during the National Public School 
Celebration in October, 1892, was given by more than 12,000,000 
pupils. This pledge was so patriotic and appropriate that it has 
been perpetuated, and is still given in many thousands of our schools. 
It has also been adopted by many patriotic organizations. 


As an aid to a still wider adoption of the “Pledge of Allegiance” 
we would suggest the use of a SILK FLAG, permanently mounted 
on a staff, or draped on the wall. 
again renewed our contract for a supply of Silk Flags from one of 
our largest manufacturers, and shall furnish them to Public Schools 


at LESS THAN COST. 


With this plan in view we have 








How to Obtain the Flag. 


The best way to get this Silk Flag for your school is to let the 
scholars themselves raise the money by selling forty of our School- 
room Flag Certificates at one cent each. These certificates will be 
furnished to teachers free. If the Flag is secured through the co- 
operation of the pupils, they will take a deeper interest in it. 


It has been truly said by Frances E. Willard that “every 
home should be a school of statesmanship.” Is it not also equally 
important that patriotism should be magnified in every schoolroom 
and the children taught the full meaning of loyalty to both home 
and native land? 





OUR OFFER. 


On receipt of 40 cents we will forward 
by mail a beautiful Silk Flag, 24 x 36 
inches, and will include a copy of the 
‘Pledge of Allegiance,” printed in colors 
on bristol stock. 





In view of the low price, which is less than cost, our Offer is 
made to Public Schools only. To all others the price of the Flag is 
$1.00, post-paid. Applications for the Flag Certificates should be 
sent us by the teacher. Our Offer is open to any Public School in 
America. , 

















PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Send 10c. for a Bargain in 


Easily Grown Seeds. 


Nasturtiums—Climbing Madam Gun- 
ther's Sabri ids; salmon, bright red, pale 
yellow, etc. yal Show Pansies— 
100 colors and markings of the best strain. 
Asters—Finest mixek Sweet Peas— 
Over 40 varieties. All four packages and my 
15th Annual Catalogue for only 10 cents 
and the name of two flower-loving friends. 

MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 
602-604 10th St., 8., Minneapolis, Minn 


Pioneer Seedswoman 
of America. 


YOUNG MEN 


LEARN TELEGRAPH Y in from 4 to 5 months. 
Situations Guaranteed. We have contracts to 
furnish several big railroads with operators. 

Good Wages Every Month in Year. 
Oldest, largest and best school. Railroad wire for 
actual business practice. Can earn board if desired. 
Estab. 3 years. Illustrated Booklet Free. Write to-day. 





VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 








THE RAZOR WITH A 
PERFECT SHAVING 
EDGE. 











Safest 
Razor Made 


The Torrey Razor is the safest 
razor — because it has a fer fect 
shaving edge that glides over the 
face and shaves without pull or 
hang. 

It is the safest razor made be- 
cause it shaves the beard with a 
free diagonal stroke that leaves the 
skin without scratch or blemish. 


Torrey Razors 


are made with the old-time 
skill of the famous makers of 
Sheffield blades. 


Torrey Razors and Strops 
are the best shaving implements 
made. 


It is worth your while to send for 
our free catalogue. It tells just 
how to select and eare for a razor. 


THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR COMPANY, 
Dept. C, Worcester, Mass. 




















Warm baths with Cuticura 
Soap followed, when neces- 
Sary, by gentle anointings 
with Cuticura, the great | 
Skin Cure, preserve, purify 
and beautify the skin, scalp, 
hair and hands of infants 
and children, relieve ecze- 
mas, rashes, itchings, irrita- 
tions and chafings, permit 
rest and sleep and point toa 
speedy removal of torturing, 
disfiguring humours when 
all else fails. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure, and 
may be used from the hour of birth. 


Sold Groushout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
(rarters house 8q.; Paris, 


h 5, Rue de 1s la Paix; Austra- 
R. Towns E Co. ng Taney: n B aul 
Caicutia: ee Drug Co.; Japan, 


Maruya, "TORO. fon Ferrein, Moscow; 
A Cape Town, etc.; U.S.A. 


pe 
Potter D e chem. Co Sole Props., Boston, 
ore Cuticura Book on Care of the Skin 
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 e- Army of the Birds.— President Roose- 
velt in his latest message to Congress says | 


mee striking things about the work of the 


| Biological Survey. It has shown, he says, that 
at least 43 species of birds prey upon the cotton- 
| boll-weevil; that 57 species feed upon scale 
| insects, which attack fruit-trees; that cuckoos 
| and orioles destroy leaf-eating caterpillars ; that | 
| hawks and owls, except a few which attack | 
| poultry and game-birds, are benefactors in de- 
| stroying grasshoppers and mice; and that 
‘woodpeckers, as a class, by destroying the 
larve of wood-boring insects, are so essential 
to tree life that it is doubtful if our forests could | 
exist without them.’’ The plumage of these 
birds should be admired and respected as the 
uniform of a winged army which defends man | 
against some of his worst foes. } 
nside the Earth.—Commenting upon a 
recent German book on the interior state of 
the earth, Dr. A. C. Lane, well known for his 
| researches on this difficult subject, makes a very 
interesting remark. He says that without 
|making a sweeping statement at the start, as 
| to the gaseous interior of the earth, it is perhaps | 
| safe to say, in view of what we know, that | 
| “some of the elements of the earth’s interior | 
}are in a gaseous condition, and the earth, for | 


them at least, might be likened to a toy balloon, | & 


| but one in which the gas was so condensed, 
| under such pressure, that one could easier dent 
a steel ball than it. Under conditions of tem- 
perature not easy to disprove, that should be 
the condition of all the earth’s elements toward 
the center.’’ Doctor Lane adds that the study 
of seismic vibrations will probably settle this 
question. ‘ 


he Size of the Mammoth.—Exaggerated 

ideas have been entertained, according to 
|the opinion of Mr. F. A. Lueas, concerning 
the prodigious size of the ancient mammoths, 
whose remains have been found in Alaska and 
Siberia. It is a mistake, he says, to ascribe to 
them a greater size than that of the modern 
elephant. He believes that no Siberian mam- 
moth. has been found with a greater height, at 
the shoulders, than 9 feet 6 inches. Indian 
elephants occasionally attain this height, whereas 
| the African elephant often stands 11 feet at the 
| shoulders, and sometimes slightly more. The 
| real giants among fossil elephants were found 
in southern Europe and the western and south- 
| western parts of the United States. These stood 
| **from 12 feet 6 inches, to possibly 13 feet 6 
inches high.’’ oa 








apanese Mushrooms.—Very little is yet | 

known in Europe and America of the many 
varieties of mushrooms that grow in Japan. 
The most famous of these is the shii-take, 
which is the name of the evergreen oak on the 
wood of which it is principally grown. Trees 
about six inches in diameter are felled and cut 
up into lengths of six feet. The logs are 
scarred on the back, and laid on the ground for 
about three years. Then they are stacked in 
rows in a shady place, and soon become covered 
with the nrushrooms. Two crops are gathered 
in a year. After yielding one crop the logs are 
soaked in water, beaten with a wooden mallet, | 
and again set up. In a few days new mush- 
rooms begin to sprout upon them. The shii- 
| take is a great favorite in Japan, being used in | 
many dishes, but more frequently in soups. It 
is also largely exported. 


& 


he March of the Weevil.—Dr. L. 0. 
Howard says that the Mexican boll-weevil, 
| which causes the loss of millions of dollars 
= cotton every year, and which first crossed 
the Rio Grande about 18%, is still advancing, 
| having now reached Arkansas and Oklahoma 
}on the north and the Mississippi valley on 
|the east. It has shown itself extraordinarily | 
adaptable to changes of soil, temperature and 
moisture. At present, Doctor Howard says, it 
seems that the further spread of the insect 
| cannot be stopped, but as soon as the conserva- 
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| tive methods of the cotton-growers shall be): 


| changed, and the advice which entomological 


| experts have been giving for years past followed : 


out in practice, ‘‘the boll-weevil will cease to | 
be a pest of the first rank, and the cultivation 
| of cotton can be carried on almost as success- 
| fully in its presence as it was in its absence.’’ 
® 
| 

he Enemies of Fishes.—Mr. Irving A. 

Field, in a bulletin of the Bureau of 
| Fisheries, points out that while the number 
| of the edible fishes has been diminishing, the 
| numnber of their enemies has been increasing, 
| and nothing has been done to secure the destruc- 
| tion of these enemies. Among them he men- 
| tions the dogfish. 


The 





extremely destructive of lobsters, and the horned 
dogtish attacks the more important food fishes. 





| MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 481 Office Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich. | 
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The best preparation for the teeth is * Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Ade. 





STAMP "105 diff. Peru, etc., 5c. 1000 finely mixed, 20c. 
» LIST FREE. C. BTEGMAN, St. » Mo. | 


Roses, Pansies 

25 Flower Post Cards 10¢. inisies. “Avoic 
Blossoms, Forge ts, Chrysanthemums, ‘ete 

W. F. LEE, 2B pwnd. Street, Chicago, Ill. 





WHITE HOUSE 
COFFEE ce TEAS 








TAMPS, 225 ass't select, in I Colombia, Malay 

Peru, etc., Be. 50 diff. in omoro, Australi 
(Swan). Labuan and nice Album, ‘Se. 1000 «0 
Mix. Se. Agts. wtd t. rip. List of 12 

Sets, Pkts. and §1 worth WE BUY 


s Free. 
E. J. Schuster Co. ‘Dept. 2, St. Louis, Mo 


The Hayes Method 


is successful because Individual, 
Personal, Skilful, Reliable. perience. 70,000 cases 
References anywhere. FOR BOOK 37-). 
Address P. HAROLD. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Pony Rigs for 
_Boys and Girls 


STAMPS. 












Nothing else could give your childrer 
som ne gees Our Tony Pony line 
of wheeled vehicles and — all 
styles, stre ong, roomy ,safe, combine best 
ateri . wriginal designs exper work 
rat le ou - 

PONY FARM i eked int White House Coffee and Teas 
West. Pron shiy yas. Seuacariben. 





are packed in the all tin packages — 
never sold in bulk. Be sure the label is 
unbroken; then there can be no substi 
tution. If youare not using White House 
Coffee you're missing a treat, for the 
coffees that compose it are selected with 
the greatest care from the finest private 
grown crops, roasted and blended by ex- 
perts of 50 years’ experience, packed in 
the most up-to-date coffee establishment 
in the world and distributed in every 
state and territory, Alaska, Bermuda and 
Canadian Provinces. 

White House Teas are just as good as 
White House Coffee. They are selected 
from the finest tea plantations of the 
Orient, and are unexcelled in purity, 
flavor and strength. Five flavors—For- 
mosa Oolong, Blend, India and Ceylon, 
Orange Pekoe, and English Breakfast. 
Put up in 4-and 44-lb. carefully sealed 
tins. For “the cup that cheers” try 
White House Teas 

DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 
| Principal Coffee Roasters. BOSTON and CHICAGO 





Don’t work in the dark. Don't let opportu- 
nities for advancement slip by you just because you can't 


see them. Turn the searchlight of knowledge 
upon your every-day work ; learn all there is to 
know fmm your trade, and get an insight into the trades 
related to it. 











The American School of Correspondence has brought 
the light of special knowledge into ¢ of thou- 
sands of young wage-earners, and shown them the way 
to a better position with a better future. 

hatever your present lucation and circumstances 
are, it can help you by home study, without interrupt- 
ing your Ly to get easier work, shorter hours, an 
better Send for FREE illustrated 200-page hand- 
book aie over 60 engineering courses among which 
are the following : 

Mechanical Drawing. Mathematics. 

Electrical Engineering. Heating, Ventilating 

Mechanical Engineering. and Prenbing. 

Stationary Engineering. Architecture 








Structural Engineering. — Hydraulics. 
ocomotive Engineering. Surveying. 
Structural ae | Cn. made 
Telephone Practice extiles. Ask Makes “hehe kin 
. . ua stove 
Sheet Metal Pattern College Preparatory tealer a a ple asure. Easily applied 
Drafting. Course. for it ate — clean — economica 


goes tw lee as far as other polishes. 
FREE SAMPLE. Address Dept. J, 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York. 


MENTION YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
American School of Correspondence, 
POURS MCNEIL 


3-19-'08 
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THE 


“Ever Ready” Flash Light. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscrip- 
tion and 40c. extra, postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 





peo Light is designed for the use of watchmen, hunters, 

travellers, and general household purposes. It is ** ever 
ready’’—a pressure of the finger upon the button, and 
the darkest space is instantly illuminated. Pocket size, 5 
1%x8¥% inches. Gives about 3,000 flashes before becom- 
ing exhausted. Extra battery 406 cents, post-paid. 


+ £¢ 


Vest Pocket Electric Light. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscrip- 
tion and 1 5c. extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 
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“Ts Electric Light, which can be carried in the vest pocket, 

is always ready for use. A pressure upon a button, as 
shown in cut, produces a most penetrating light. It is use- 
ful about the house, farm, stable or barn, or wherever a 
temporary light is required. When the battery is exhausted 
a new one can be obtained of us for 30 cents, post-paid. 


= PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
seri stion price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete =e, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift t 
the subscribers. 


New Subec riptions may begin at any time during 
» yea 


stone y for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office Ve do not request Agents to 
collect money for rene ak, Payment tostrangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The C ompanion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Oftice Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these ean be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silye r se nt through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
A 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. oston, Mass. 





THE FRETFUL BABY. 

ap nenre in an infant is a 
danger-signal, and indi- 

cates that something is wrong 





with either the child or its 
mother. The child is sick or 
in pain or discomfort, or else 
it has been allowed, through 
poor management by the 
mother or nurse, to contract 
a peevish habit. 

An infant which is mani- 
festly ill is likely to be fretful, but in this case the 
fretfulness is obviously a symptom of the disease. 
But there are many other cases in which this 
condition is not so distinctly associated with 
disease, yet there must be some cause for it, 
which should be searched for and removed when 
found, 

The most common causes for fretfulness are 
pain, discomfort and hunger. A great variety of 
conditions, some obvious, others obscure, may 
produce pain. It may be due to beginning disease 
of the spine or in the hip or some other joint. In 
such a case, which is very rare in a well-nourished 
infant, but does sometimes occur, besides the 
fretfulness and occasional screaming fits during 
the day, the baby is apt to give a scream now and 
then in its sleep at night. The child who does 
this repeatedly every night, or nearly every night, 
should be very carefully examined as to its spine 
and its joints, in order that disease, if present, 
may be detected early and treated promptly. 

Another uncommon cause of pain in the young 
infant is inflammation of the ear. In this case the 
pain is usually very acute, and finds expression in 





screaming rather than mere fretfulness, | 


Infantile scurvy is accompanied by great sore- 
ness of the muscles, which causes the child to cry 
pitifully whenever it is taken up or handled in 
any way. Most commonly, however, the fretful- 





ness of pain is due to indigestion, evidenced by | 


vomiting, constipation, or diarrhoea. 

When the milk 
almost always constipated, and then, although 
apparently in good health and well nourished, it 
will be in a continual state of fret. The correc- 
tion of this may be secured by a more generous 
diet on the part of the mother, or the administra- 
tion to the baby four or five times a day, just 
before feeding, of a few drops of oil shaken up in 
weak solution of bicarbonate of soda or milk of 
magnesia. Temporary relief may be obtained by 
warm applications to the abdomen; this will quiet 
almost any peevish infant for a time, at least. 

Discomfort from creases in the clothing, the 
rubbing of a frayed edge of cloth, or the scratch- 
ing of a concealed pin will make the sweetest- 
tempered baby peevish. 

Hunger will naturally make a baby peevish, but 
it is bad practice to stop the child’s mouth with 
milk or give him a “comforter” to suck upon 
whenever he cries. The fretfulness itself should 
not be treated, but its cause should be sought for 
and removed. 

* & 


A LIVELY DOG. 


he ring round the sun had thickened all day long, 

and the turquoise blue of the Arizona sky had 
faded. Storms in the dry countries are infrequent, 
but heavy. This, says Mr. Stewart Edward White 
in “Arizona Nights,” surely meant storm. 

“Tt’s a ease of hole up,” the cattleman ventured. 
“T have a ranch over in the Double R. Charley 
and Windy Bill are holding it down. We’ll tackle 
it. What do you think?” 

The four cowboys agreed. They dropped into a 
low, broad watercourse, ascended the bed to the 
big cottonwoods and flowing water, followed it 
into box cafions between rim-rock carved fantas- 
tically and painted like a Moorish fagade, until at 
last, in a widening below a rounded hill, they came 
upon an adobe house, a fruit-tree and a round 
corral. This was the “Double R.” 

Charley and “Windy Bill” welcomed them with 
soda-biscuits. They turned their horses out, 
spread their beds on the floor, and squatted on 
their heels. 

Various dogs of various breeds investigated 
them. It was very pleasant, and they did not 
mind the ring round the sun. 

“Somebody else coming,” announced the cattle- 
man, finally. 

“Unele Jim,” said Charley, after a glance. 

A hawk-faced old man with a long white beard 
and long white hair rode out from the cotton- 
woods. He had on a battered hat, abnormally 
high of crown, carried across his saddle a heavy 


is deficient in fat the baby is | 
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“eight-square” rifle, and was followed by a half- | 
dozen lolloping hounds. 

The largest and fiercest of the hounds, catching 
sight of the group squatting on their heels, | 
launched himself with lightning rapidity on the 
biggest of the ranch dogs, promptly nailed the | 
animal by the back of the neck, shook him| 
violently a score of times, flung him aside, and 
pounced on the next. 

During the ensuing few moments that hound 
was the busiest thing in the West. He satisfac- 
torily whipped four dogs, pursued two cats up a 
tree, upset the Dutch oven and the rest of the 
soda-biscuits, stampeded the horses, and raised a 
cloud of dust adequate to represent the smoke of 
battle. The men were too paralyzed to move. 
Uncle Jim sat placidly on his white horse, with his 
thin knees bent to the ox-bow stirrups. 

In ten seconds the trouble was over, principally 
because there was no more trouble to make. The 
hound returned leisurely, licking from his chops 
the hair of his victims. Uncle Jim shook his head. 

“Trailer,” said he, sadly, “is a little severe.” 

The others agreed heartily, and turned in to 
welcome Uncle Jim with a fresh batch of soda- 
biscuits. 

*® 


SAVED SOME PAIN. 


| elusively for preserving, purifying and beautifying 


CAUTIOUS MOTHERS 
Use Only Cuticura Soap, Purest of 
Saponaceous Emollients 
for Baby’s Skin. 
Careful, thoughtful mothers use Cuticura Soap ex- 


the skin, scalp, hair and hands of infants and chil- 
dren, assisted, in the severer cases, by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure, for the prevention of | 
rashes, itchings and chafings, for cleansing the scalp | 
of crusts, scales, and dandruff, and stopping falling | 
hair, for softening, whitening and soothing red, rough 
and sore hands, and for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery. Cures made in childhood are, in 
most cases, speedy, permanent and economical. Guar- 
anteed absolutely pure under (U.S.) Food and Drugs 
Act. (Ade. 


Greider’s Fine Poultry Catalogue. | 


Tells all about pure-bred poultry and illustrates 
60 varieties. Contains a chromos. 
Gives reasonable prices of stock and eggs. Tells 
how to cure diseases, kill lice, make money. Only 


ro cts., post-paid. B, H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 


“Natchaug” Silk Fish Lines 


The leading lines for 20 years. Made from special, 
imported silk. Strongest, most durable fish lines in the | 
world. Inferior lines break, and you lose fish, tac | 











line and all. “NATCHAUG” lines hold. Over ia 
varieties and sizes for every kind 2 fishing. Buy of 
your dealer or of us. Send for samples. 

CHAFFEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Willimantic, Conn. 








M*™: Leahy was determined that Norah, the 
only girl in the family, should learn to play 
the piano. “Their father has a fine big voice and 
me own is not bad,” she told a neighbor, “but 
there can’t one o’ them childern sing a note. So 
Norah must learn the piano, and we’ll have to 
lave the boys go.” 

“How is Norah getting on with the piano?” in- 
uired Mr. Leahy’s employer, to whom Norah’s 
‘ather had confided the fact that his daughter was 

taking music lessons. 

“She shtrives wid ye - mel said Mr. | 
Leahy, “and she’s on a dl ploce. Well, sorr, | 
all I can say is, that if ir. Cc ope —that she 
tells wrote the piece—cud come to life again an’ 
hear Norah play it, he’d be thankful he was dead | 
an’ buried before iver Mrs. Leahy tuk the notion | 
= Ly Norah study the piano. An’ that’s the 

uth 
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IMPERFECTLY EQUIPPED. 


A= of one McLeish, told by the Marchioness 
of Breadalbane in her recent book, ‘‘The High 
Tops of Black Mount,” does not controvert Doctor 
Johnson’s dictum, “Much may be done with a 
Scotchman if he be caught young,” but qualifies 
it. MeLeish was not young enough when caught. 


The Marchioness of Breadalbane, who is an 
ardent Lp am was companioned in a deer- 
stalkin ———. in one of the great glens of 
North rit by McLeish. He had been indul- 
ging one day in a long argument in the Gaelic with 
one of the gillies, when there was a deer in pros- 
pect. At last, wearied out of all patience, the 
marchioness said : 

“Pray do talk English, McLeish; I cannot un- 
derstand a word you say in Gaelic. 

“Tt is a pity you had not learnt such a useful 
thing before taking to the hill,”” was McLeish’s 
dry response. 

* & 


THE PROPER NUMBER. 


he summer resident looked curiously at Perry 

Jones, the sexton of the Lanebury meeting- 
house, as she finished her survey of the little 
church. “You say it seats three hundred and six 
people,” she said, raising her lorgnette to gaze at 
him. “What a curious number!” 


“I don’t know why ’tis,” replied Mr. Jones. 
Resentment at her tone was — with irrita- 
tion at her calm survey of him arough her im- 
pertinent eye-glass, as he stared back at her. 

“Strikes me it’s a very sensible number. Three 
hundred in the body of the church, four in the 
choir, one on the organ-bench, and a camp-stool 
a Hollis Prouty that blows for Miss Cummings 

nla. 





Open a Box 


Open a box of Necco Sweets—any | 
kind—any price—simple or elaborate 
—and you are absolutely sure to find 
them fresh, delicious and wholesome. 

The seal and name of Necco Sweets 
are a guarantee of quality. 

Among the 500 varieties of Necco } 
Sweets are 


lego eO\aies 


Try them—they are the most deli- 
cious chocolates you ever tasted—and, 
best of all, you are sure they will be 
always just as good, 
no matter where 
you buy them. 





iq by all dealers who sell 
high-grade goods. 

NEW ENGLAND | 
CONFECTIONERY COMPANY 


SUMMER AND MELCHER STS., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Necco 


SWEETS 








play 

“Perhaps down your way you’d think he ought 
to stand all the time, being only a , boy, but folks 
see things different in the country.” 


* ©¢ 


A LITTLE TO ONE SIDE. 


66 + think you have unusual presence of mind?” 
said Mrs. Jenks to her husband, in a tone 
which was somewhat tinged by the recollection of 
her recent wrongs connected with a forgotten 
basket of kindlings. “I do, in reason,” said Mr. 
Jenks, boldly, turning his back to the wood-box. 


“ Humph! !” said Mrs. Jenks. ‘“ Well, while 
rou’ve been two hours and a half at the store get- 
‘ing me a yeast-cake I’ve been reading the paper 

a few minutes to rest my back after doing a lot of 
work no woman - ht to have on her; and 
I’ve been readin a man that really had pres- 
ence of mind. V rat should you do first off if you 
saw a man fall out of a balloon way up in the air?” 
“First off,” said Mr. Jenks, turning a calm gaze 
on his inquisitor, “TI should wait to see where he 
meses: meanwhile standing from under, if pos- 
sible. 


* & 


IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


ishop Blomfield was one of the many witty 

Englishmen whose good things have found 
their way into a recent volume of reminiscences, 
“Leaves From the Note-Books of Lady Dorothy 
Nevill.” 

Bishop Blomfield was led into a controversy one 
time with a learned man as to the mental superi- 
ority of the East over the West, and his opponent, | 
as a parting shot, said: 

“Well, at any rate, you can’ *t dispute that the | 
wise men came from the East.’ 

“Surely, that was the wisest thing they could | 
do!” retorted the bishop. 
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A GOOD POINT. 


he critic is often hard put as he stands between 

the work he is asked to pass judgment upon 
and its complaisant creator. He cannot always 
get off so well as did the critic mentioned in the 
Baltimore American. 

“There are some consistent features of nature 
in this rural landscape,” he said, as he scrutinized 
the icture. 

hat are they?” asked the ‘een artist. 

“The brow of the hill, which, I see, is placed 
above the mouth of the stream,” was the illumi- 
nating answer. 








| send us his name and we will sup- 


| ‘Where Purity is Paramount.” 
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Ralston Health Food 


is due to the fact that it is composed of the hearts 
of the choicest wheat with all their natural golden 
color, nutriment and deliciousness. That's why chil- 
dren and grown-ups are always ready for Ralston. 


Purina 


‘Whole Wheat Flour 


““The Flour With the Red Cross” 


makes bread that is nutritious and 
delicious and easily digested. 
If your grocer won’t supply you, 





ply you direct the first time. 


Thee Nebeton pila 


The Pure Food Man. 


Ralston Purina Mills 


St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. 
Tilsonburg, Ont. 
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MANY BOOKS IN ONE | 
} * | 
WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL | 
| 
» 1c a 1o oN ARY answers | 
with final — ALL KINDS of questions in 
reine lia 9 A and Sciences, Cocgmeohy. 
phy, Ete? Note Plan of Contents as follows 
cm Plates, Flags, State Seals, Etc. 
| Brief History the English Language ~ 
| Guide to Pronunciation....... - 
| Scholarly Vocabulary of English a 
| Dictionary of Fiction...... om 
| Gazetteer of the World . 


| Biographical Dictionary . 
| Scripture Proper Names a 


| Greek and Latin a 
| English Christian ‘‘ a 

| Foreign Words. . 

| Abbreviations =m] 






































2,380 Pages. | 
5,000 Illustrations. | 

20, 000 Added Words. 

Should You Not Own Such a Book? 


WEBSTER’'S COL S COLLI EGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest of our abridgments. 1116 Pages. 1400 I Ilusts. 
Write for “‘ Dictio: Wrinkles,” and Specimen || 
P. FREE. Mention in your request this magazine 
d receive a useful set of Colored Maps, pocket size. 
} 


____ _G. & G. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. _| 




















WIZARD 
REPEATING 


— Niekel-pitd 
» in. long. 
Pat’d 










Necco Sweets are sold | LIQUID PISTOL \ = 


= man) without permanent in- 
jury. Perf ectly safe to carry — 
without danger of leakage. Fires and td 
| charges by pulling the trigger. Loads 
any Liquid. No cartridges focuires, € Wer r atx shots in 
| one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-cov 
| Holster 10c. With Pistol 55c. Money- rder or stamps. Nocoins. 


PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 228 South St., New York, U. 8. A. 













SHOES AT ALL 
PRICES, FOR EVERY 


_ MEMBER OF THE ie 


FAMILY, yen, BOYS, WOMEN, MISSES —_ CHILDREN. 
te suon's $2.50 — ane $3.50 shoos 4 
an 2 In 
ea world, ause thay he hold their shape, @b 


fit better, pe ® agen 
tes greater value t ; 
$5 and $5 aie 
TION. W. L. Douglas name ‘and 


aa CA 
stitute. Sold by the best shoe dealers eve here. 
OUGLAS, 161 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


world. Illustrated catalogue free. W. L. 


other shoes. 
Edge Shoes cannot 






shoes. 0. 





Exclustocly 
price is stamped on bottom. Take No Sub- 
Shoes mailed from factory to any part of the 





eles 


iW 


Gg 


mists 


rat 
| LI 
H« 


because of 


aded the | sable a No 
onder ! 

NOW with Millions of Women 
old. time Yearly upset for House- 
aning is out of date. The PEAR- 
NE user knows no season. The 
me is kept Clean the year round, 
the Ease and Perfect 


Cleanliness the use of PEARLINE 


Ins 


tionally Clean 
Ge 


res 





ures. When you see an excep- 
home — a Bright, 
nteel-Looking woman, you may | 


use: Ss he 


t assured Rite 
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BASEBALL 
PLAYERS 


Can save about 20% by buying 
the BLUE Trade-Mark athletic 
goods, sold at Special BLUE 
Prices by Wm. Read & Sons (only). 


Delivery free anywhere in the United States. 














Denatured 
Aleobol 














The Manning- 
Bowman Alco- 
hol Gas Stove 
manufactures its 
own gas from dena- 
tured alcohol (or Ethyl alcohol). 
It burns with a steady hot blue flame 
like a gas range burner and its uses are }} 
even more varied. Youcancarry the | 


anning- 


Charm him with 
Nabisco 
Please her with’ Nabisco 


Basket-ball teams, tennis players, gymnasts, 








Delight and entertain everyone with 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


They take the place of sweets and 
candies—blend harmoniously with 


athletes, canoeists, yachtsmen and baseball 
cial terms to captains, 
Send at once for BLUE ae 


clubs sold direct, saving perm 
managers, clubs and 
| or aaeae Catalogue Ros STON, wae 


the retailer's profit. Spe- 

se 
ran mee Eu 
107 WASHINGTON STREET. 





Aleohol Gas Stove 


to any room in the house and light it at 

the touch of a match. With an outfit 

of Manning-Bowman Cooking Utensils— 
Chafing Dish 

(With Patented “ Ivory” Enameled Food Pan) 


Festino 


Another des- 
sertconfection 
in the form of 
an almond 














No Other Food Product Has 


enclosinga Sauce Pan Coffee Percolator 
a Like Record ; baat of to Cutlet Dish Tea Kettle 
—— and desserts ranches : Toaster Tea Pot 











licious cream. i 
you can prepare as complete a dinner 


on the dining table as on the kitchen 
gas range. An invaluable adjunct to 
the sick room—a home conven- 
ience at all times. 
Made with 















In ten cent tins 
- Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 










_ Baxer’s Cocoa 
50 


. Highest Awards 





r rs, 
beautifully nick- 
eled. Costs less 
than two cents 
an hour to operate. 











Sold by lead- 
ing dealers ev “y 
where. Writ 

for dese riptive 













si WAN I ED--A RIDER AGENT mateecctore |] Mame, Bowuur 8 
and district toride al . aN . 
Europe and Labatetlatalbert edhe ah } AW Bird ‘eehibien ins a cam tw 
i e Ran ‘er eycie turn ec y us. ur a everywhere are making money akers 0) € 
America & Seat inene 


















tags > Maney fe ears and special offer at on 















































oy LY D until you receive ‘and approve of your bicycle. We ship 
) R.2 one, anywhere the Uv. S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you mayride the bicycle and 
put it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfec tly satistied or do not wish to keep § -~ 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. A NO 
' We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 
R FACTORY PRICES small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen’s BADGES 
Years of Constantly Nor by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bic yle. DO F s —Coll Reheat 
. : T BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at any price until you receive our catalogues +. jociety ed Lodge ollege or vi choo 4 
Increasing No ibe our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agents. a wy be ote . “~ cr of the two = gtd a ‘ Reece : 
U WILL BE ASTONISHED 222) ‘scus icra. suiting so hier ofthe two ye, hr, ated 
Registered Sales Yo W -_ superb me ‘dels at the wonderfully low price swe Sethers ratcretoensd ie Ranger gnc jors and g 
U. S. Pat oft. can make for 1908. We sell the highest grade’ bicycles for less money than any other factory. We are Peony i cmahen . 
satisfied with $1.00 p be 5 above factory cost. Bloye CLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
under your own name en at double our usa Orders filled the day receive Silver Plate $1. 00 
SECOND HAN BICYC S. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but Sm] doz. Sample 10c. 
usually have a number on hand taken in = de by our Chic cago retail stores. T hese we clear out promptly Sterling ilver, 
Tt) r) at prices ranging from #3 to ®8 or ®10. Descriptive bargain lists mailed free , ample 26. 
single wheels, imported roller chains anc d pe dals, . stm 
FRE E—our new and han no ely illustrated 
(Established 1780] DORES:, COASTER- BRAKES, Lp ~ airs and equipment of all kinds at Aad/ the usual ret wien ealtenaned ated earne rn” “OLD "AND 
y AIT, but write to-day and we will send you free by a ae ur large c atalogue, Great SILVER. Satisfaction > ilu 
a i che c a great fund of ipaaestins matter and useful information ; als« wonderful Proposition ~ a y 
DORCHESTER, MASS. on the first ant bicy: “y dcr to your town. _It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it no le wih oe poeee _ A Ribbor a i oa ges at “foe. ht 
MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. M5Ii, CHIGACO, ILL. BASTIAN BROS. 6O., 8 South Avenue, Rochester, N. ¥.— 
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FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Extension Curtain Rods. 


Three Extension Curtain Rods given for one new subscription. Price 
25 cents each. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


Te Extension Rods may be used for any window from 

28 to 50 inches wide. They have solid brass brackets and 

brass-finished tubing, are strong and durable, and warranted to 
give satisfaction. Suitable for muslin or lace curtains. 











uw 
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Ruffled Muslin Curtains. 


Two Curtains given for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


HESE, Curtains come in plain muslin, tucked, with full hem- 
stitched ruffle, 36 inches wide and 2% yards long. Just 

the thing for chamber and sitting-room. A large stock has been 
secured at a specially low price. Cut shows a comer of curtain. 


Genuine Cut Glass Nappy. 


Given for one new subscrip- 
tion and 45 cents extra, postage 
and p Price 
$1. 75, post- -paid. 


Ts Nappy, 5 inches in 
diameter, is an exquisite 
piece of genuine cut glass. 
The cuttings are deep and 
clear, and the pattern excep- 
tionally delicate, giving the 
whole a beautiful luster. It may be used on the table for nuts, 
bonbons, olives, etc., or is appropriate as a card receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 








Nottingham Lace Curtains. 


Two Curtains given for one new subscription and 75 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 
Tt design of these Nottingham Curtains is clearly shown in 
the cut. The Curtains are 50 inches wide, 31% yards long, 
and made up with an insertion and edging. Designed especially 
for a parlor or reception room. 


Alarm Clock with Shut- off. 


Given only to Companion subscribers ler 

_ one new subscription and 25 cents extra, 

postage and packing included. Price $1.10, 
post-paid. 


HIS Alarm Clock has a nickel- 
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| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 





| 

| plated case, 4-inch dial, 32-hour #7~\ } 

| movement, lever escapement and lantern [ie = 

| pinions. The Alarm Shut-off, which is PB, % 7 

| at the top, near the bell, can be easily = sf 
reached. . 

Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Painted by N.C. Wyeth for Cre ( h : ' —— 7 
: , / ream of Wheat ( Copyrighted by Cream of Wheat Co., 1907. L 


ALASKAN SCENE. 





